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the sight, though far between, of Arab encampments, 
with majestic camels kneeling before them in rows of 
from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several ga- 
zelles, and parted from us for a mile@a time to pursue 
them; but, to my great satisfaction, they returned with- 
out being the death of one of them. At twilight we 
reached a dascra, the patriarch of which was known to 
Mr. Busnach. With oriental etiquette, we halted at a 
respectful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a 
conference. A messenger came ‘out. Our request for 
hospitality was complied with ; and we entered the prin- 
cipal tent amidst the barking of innumerable dogs, who, 
I thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. 
The women about the tents were milking goats and 
cows. The tent, covered with camel hair cloth, was as 
large, I should think, as twenty-five feet in diameter, and 
very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a 
cloth screen, but not so as to divide its tenants either by 
sex or species; for though I heard female voices and 
squalling infants in the adjoining compartment, we had 
men, women, and cattle, in the one where we supped and 
reposed. A wood fire was lighted under the tent, the 
smoke of which would have choked us, but that it found 
vent under large open spaces beneath the tent-curtains, 
which only here and there are pinned down to the ground. 
We had for supper, eggs, milk, and couscousou. The 
fashion is variable here as elsewhere. There was a time 
when an A have stabbed you for the insult of 
offering him for his hospitality ; but I was told 
at Oran that itis now much better to give him sil 
than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my 
venerable host, I put some money into his hand, and he 
received it civilly. We slept on the bare ground, with 
our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Busnach, and pro- 
ceeded, with my Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached 
before sunset. I had an introductory letter to the French 
consul, whose house could be my only refuge, as there 
is not a single inn in Mascara. The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mas- 
cara, and you begin to see symptoms of settled habitation 
in approaching the town. For a radius of two miles 
about it there are corn fields, gardens, vineyards, and 
orchards; but both the horticulture and agriculture 
seemed to me to be wretched, though the grain was a 
little better bladed than on some patches of the desert 
farther off, where there is now and then a miserable bar- 
ley field, enclosed with dry thorn bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of 
oranges, but missed the date trees which 1] had expected 
to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only two con- 
siderable rivers,—the Sigg and the Oued-el-Hamman,— 
if rivers can be called considerabl: which, except when 
they are swollen by rain, can be forded on horseback. 
It gives one a dismal conception of barbarism to find 
those streams unfurnished with either a bridge or a ferry- 
boat. 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on 
the same journey. We passed some Arabs who were 
sitting naked. on'the ground, with their habiliments spread 
out beside them. “ What does this mean?” I enquired. 
I was toldyghat their garments were purposely spread 
upon we lek and that the ants, after devouring 
all the Vert ich they find on the clothes, retire from 
them well satisfied into their nests. 
is to see the world ! 

The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by 
birth ; but being a Christian, he joined the French when 
they invaded Egypt, and has risen to be a captain in their 
service. He complained.to me of the dismal dulness of 
his situation, as he companion but the French 
serjeant of dragoons already mentioned, who convoyed 
me back to Oran. My visit, he said, was a God- send to 
him, and he implored me to stop for a week—a request 
with which I could not comply. 

Mascara is to be seen out and out in a few hours. — It 
is about half as big as Algiers, encircled by a wall fifty 
feet high, without any ditch, but having some flanking 
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towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, seldom 
more than a story high. Abd-el-Kader’s palace has a 
quadrangular court, and a fountain in the middle of it, 
and consists of buildings that I think would let in Lon- 
don for about £100 a year, not counting taxes. I went 
to see his powder manufactory, which consists of a few 
rollers and mortars—a miserable concern. ‘The market 
place is pleasant and airy, and supplied with abundance 
of fruit, butter, and wool. I remarked the simplicity of 
manners in the weights being pieces of stone. Never- 
theless, there are some shops filled with European arti- 
cles. I visited a tannery that displayed some beautiful 
prepared leather; and I saw weavers with the regular 
looms making fine white woollen cloth. "What most 
surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop: his articles 
were splendid. I priced one of them, but it was so cost- 
ly, that I could not purchase it. 

The consul walked with me over the villa and garden 
grounds of Abd-el-Kader, about a mile out of town; 
there are vine-trellices, orange-groves, and even chiosques, 
but the whole appearance is poor.in comparison with 
the villas round Algiers. When we came home and 
dined, we received crowds of Mascaran Moors in the 
evening ; every day the consul told me that they,come 
and drink about fourscere cups of coffee with him, 
and beg other gratuities besides, which he cannot refuse. 
There were Maraboots in their white mantles among 
these gentle beggars. 

After two days’ residence T left Mascara ; the consul 
rode out with me a couple of miles on the way: he had 
cautioned me not to drink of the turbid water of the 
streams we had to recross, without mixing it with spirits 
or wine, and I knew that my keg of wine ought not to 
have been exhausted. But when we halted at the river 
Hamman, twenty miles from Mascara, no wine was to 
be found. The Arabs had unquestionably tricked us on 
this occasion, and they certainly can both steal and drink. 
But still this does not affect my general impression, that 
their inebriety and dishonesty are very infrequent. Here 
we were, however, without a drop of wine, spirits, or 
vinegar, to unpoison the river water we had to swallow. 
I would have given more money than I had in my pocket, 
for but a cruet full of vinegar, but I determined to ab- 
stain from the yellow stream, and exhorted the French- 
man not to slake his thirst at it. We rode on for four 
hours, under a sun that would have poached eggs on the 
crown of my hat; I suffered tormentingly from thirst, 
but at last we reached a dascra, and waiting an hour till 
the milk was churned by being beat in a skin, for the 
Arabs will never sell you the fluid unchurned, we got 
gallons of butter-milk, which “ we quaffed with ecstacy, 
and cooled our souls.” 

I found the people of this dascra very sociable. The 
women, who have none of the reserve of the city females, 
came about us, and I astonished them with my fine silk 
umbrella, which, strange to say, seemed to them a total 
novelty. The ladies chuckled and strutted about with 
it—nay, it seemed so popular among them, that I feared 
I should be obliged to leave it as a souvenir; but the 
headman of the dascra brought it back to me on my pre- 
senting him with a parcel of choice tobacco. I showed 
them also a phosphoric fire-kindler, expecting they would 
be in raptures with it; but they looked very shyly at it, 
and when I asked the reason, I was told, through the 
interpreter, that they liked the umbrella because it was 


the work of man, but, for the other machine, it was the | 


work of the devil. I protested to them that I had never 
in my life had any thing to do with the devil, and asked 
them if there was any thing more wonderful in sulphur 
and phosphorus kindling flame, than in a spark from 
flint igniting gunpowder. ‘They shook their heads, and 
said that they did not suspect me of having got this thing 
immediately from the devil, but that it was clearly of his 
contrivance. 

We reached a dascra half way to Oran at sunset, and 
after giving my host a largess I disposed myself to sleep. 
My rest, however, was constantly interrupted by the exe- 
crable dogs, and made uncomfortable by the excessive 
cold of the night-dews, which came freely into the tent 





—so much so, that I was fain to couch between a calf 
and a nanny-goat, and I never slept with more welcome 
bed-fellows. Ere the dawn I rose, anxious that we might 
reach Oran in time for the steamer for Algiers, in which 
I proposed to embark. My friend, the serjeant, was still 
sleeping in his cloak, but I arose to see how far the 
moon was gone down. A dozen of dogs growled as I 
got up—I durst not venture to the tent-door unarmed, 
but hesitated between taking my pistols or sabre, and 
happily preferred the latter. The Frenchman afterwards 
told me that if I had shot one of the Arab dogs it was 
a chance whether my own life had not been forfeited. 
But I took the sabre, and when two of the curs set upon 
me, I cut and thrust at one of them, whilst the other 
succeeded in biting me just above the knee. The tenants 
then turned out, and I could see that there was a general 
anger at the Christian dog for having wounded the Arab 
dog, though they were all the time regardless of the bite 
I had received, I was not without some horror at the 
thought of hydrophobia, and should have cut out the 
wounded part if I had had a sharp instrument, but my 
razors were locked up in my portmanteau, which was 
corded to the other baggage. It was time to set out, 
and as the virus of the dog’s tooth had gone through the 
cloth of my pantaloons before it had pierced the skin, I 
thought there could be little danger. Before departing 
I made the interpreter talk with the patriarch of the 
dasera, and found him in better temper than his people. 
« Why,” said I, «do you keep such a number of savage 
dogs in your tents?” He answered, “ We can never be 
perfectly sure of not being attacked, particularly at night, 
by either wild beasts or human robbers; and we are 
secured from both by the number of dogsin every dascra. 
The lion, for instance, never now attacks a dascra, be- 
cause lions have a sort of traditional knowledge among 
them. The father-lion tells bis son, « Don’t go down to 
that encampment on the plain, for there are twenty tents, 
and every tent has five dogs. ‘These dogs are poor crea- 
tures, to be sure, and your paw or your tail will knock 
them off like mice ; but still they will harass and hang 
on you, and give time to the Arabs to level their guns 
and shoot you.’ The same is the case with the robbers,” 
quoth the ‘Arab, “and in this way we keep them away 
from us.” 

I returned to Oran in the wished-for time, but find 
that the steamer is not to sail till to-morrow. By that 
time I shall have taken leave of my friends at Oran, and 
shall be the bearer of this letter to you as far as Algiers: 
from thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a 
few weeks I shall see you in London. 





From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for July, 1836. 
Passages from the Diary of a late Pbdnsiclan. 
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“Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude: 
And with forced fingers rude, 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year: 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear, 
Compels me to disturb your season due.”— Mt.Ton. 

Look, reader, once more with the eye and heart of 
sympathy, at a melancholy page in the book of human 
life—a sad one, indeed, and almost the last that will be 
opened by one who has already laid several before you, 
and is about to take his departure ! 


It was pouring with rain one Wednesd. ay, in the month 
of March, 18—, about twelve o’clock, and had been rain- 
ing violently the whole morning. Only one patient had 
called upon me up to the hour just me sntioned—for how 
could invalids stir out in such weather! The wind was 
cold and bitterthe aspect of things without, in short, 
most melancholy and cheerless. “ There are one or two 
poor souls,” thought I, with a sigh, as I stepped from the 
desk at which I had been occupied for more than an 
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hour writing, and stood Jooking over the blinds into the 
deserted and almost deluged street—* there are one or 
two poor souls that would certainly have been here this 
morning, according to appoitment, but for this un- 
friendly weather. ‘Their cases are somewhat critical— 
one of them especially—and yet they are not such as to 
warrant my apprehending the worst. I wish, by the 
way, I had thought of asking their addresses !—Ah—for 
the future I will make a point of taking down the re- 
sidence of such as I may suspect to be in very humble 
or embarrassed circumstances. One can then, if neces- 
sary, call upon such persons—on such a day as this—at 
There’s that poor man, for instance, 
his work except at 


their own houses. 
the bricklayer—he cannot 
breakfast time—I wonder how his poor child comes on? 
Poor fellow, how anxious he looked yesterday, when he 
asked me what I thought of his child! And his wife 
bed-ridden! Really I'd make a point of calling, if | knew 


leave 


where he lived! 
the question. Well—it can’t be helped, however!” 
With this exclamation, half uttered, [ looked at my 
watch, rung the bell, and ordered the carriage to be at 
the door in a quarter of an hour. 
the letters I had been writing, when I heard a knock at 
the street door, and in a few moments my servant showed 
a Jady into the room, She was apparently about four or 
five-and-twenty ; neatly but very plainly dressed ; her fea- 
tures, despite an air of languor, as if from recent indis- 
position, without being strictly handsome, had a pleasing 
expression of frankness and spirit,—and her address was 
easy and elegant. She was, however, evidently flurried. 
She « hoped she should not keep me at home—she could 
easily call again——.” I begged her to be seated ; and in 
a quiet tone—at the same time proceeding with what I 
was engaged upon, that she might have a moment’s in- 
terval in which to recover her self-possession—made some 
observations about the weather. 

«It is still raining hard I perceive,” said I; « did you 
come on foot? Bless me, madam, why you seem wet 
through! Pray come nearer the fire’ —stirring it up into 
a cheerful blaze—* shall I offer you a glass of wine, or 
wine and water? You look very chilly a 

«“ No, thank you, sir; [ am rather wet, certainly, but I 
am accustomed to raiu-—I will, however, sit closer to the 
fire, if you please, and tell you in a few words my er- 
rand. I shall not detain you long, sir ;” she continued, 
in a tone considerably more assured ; “the fact is, I have 
received a letter this morning from a friend of mine in 
the country, a young lady, who is an invalid, and has 
written to request I would call immediately upon some 
experienced physician, and obtain, as far as can be, his 
real opinion upon her case—for she fancies, poor girl ! 
that they are concealing what is really the matter with 
her!” 

“ Well! she must have stated her case remarkably 
well, ma’am,” said I with a smile, “to enable me to give 
any thing like a reasonable guess at her state, without 
seeing her- Pe 

« Oh—but I may be able to answer many of your 
questions, sir, for I am very well acquainted with her 
situation, and was a good deal with her, not long ago.” 

« Ah—that’s well. Then will you be so kind,” giving 
a monitory glance at my watch, “as to say what you 
know of her case? The fact is, I’ve ordered the carriage 
to be here in about a quarter of an hour’s time, and have 
a long day’s work before me !” 


«She is—let me see, sir—I should say, about six years | 


older than myself; that is, she is near thirty, or there- 
abouts. I should not think she was ever particularly 
strong.—She’s seen, poor thing !—a good deal of trouble 
lately.” She sighed. 

« Oh—I see, I understand! A little disappointment— 
there’s the seat of the mischief, I suppose?” I inter- 
rupted, smiling, and placing my hand over my heart. 
«Isn’t this really, now, the whole secret ?” 

“ Why—the fact is—certainly, I believe—yes, I may 
say that love has had a good deal to do with her present 
illness—for it is really illness! She has been” she 
paused, hesitated, and—as I fancied—coloured slightly— 
«crossed in love—yes! She was to have been—I mean 
—that is, she ought to have been married last autumn, 
but for this sad affair .’ T bowed, looking again at 
my watch, and she went on more quickly to describe her 
friend as being naturally rather delicate—that this “ dis- 
appointment” had occasioned her a great deal of annoy- 
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ance and agitation—that it had left her now in a very 
low nervous way—and, in short, her friend suspected 
herself to be falling into a decline. That about two 
/months ago she had had the misfortune to be run over 
by a chaise, the pole of which struck her on the right 
ichest, and the horses’ hoofs also trampled upon her, but 
no ribs were broken : 

« Ah, this is the most serious part of the story, ma’am 
—this looks like real illness! Pray, proceed, ma’am. I 
suppose your friend after this complained of much pain 
about the chest—is it so? Was there any spitting of 
blood ?” 

« Yes, a littl—no—I mean—let me see 
she took out of her pocket a letter, and unfolding it, cast 
her eye over it for a moment or two, as if to refresh her 
memory by looking at her friend’s statement. 

«May I be allowed ma’am, to look at the letter in 
which your friend describes her case ?”’ I enquired hold- 
ing out my hand. 

«“ There are some private matters contained in it, sir,” 
she replied quickly ; “ the fact is, there was some blood- 
spitting at the time, which I believe has not yet quite 
ceased,” 

« And does she complain of pain in the chest 1” 

“ Yes—particularly in the right side.” 

“Is she often feverish at night and in the morning ?” 

«“ Yes—very—that is, her hands feel very hot, and she 
is restless and irritable.” 

“Ts there any perspiration ?” 

“ Occasionally a good deal—during the night.” 

«“ Any cough ?” 

« Yes, at times very troublesome, she says.” 

« Pray, how long has she had it !—I mean, had she it 
before the accident you spoke of !” 

“T first noticed it—let me see—ah, about a year after 
she was married.” 

“ AUfter she was married !” 1 echoed, darting a keen 
She coloured violently and stammered 


”* here 


glance at her. 
confusedly— 

« No, no, sir—I meant about a year after the time 
when she expected to have been married.” 

There was something not a little curious and puzzling 
in all this. “Can you tell me, ma’am, what sort of a 
cough it is?” I enquired, shifting my chair, so that I 
might obtain a distincter view of her features. She per- 
ceived what I was about, I think—for she seemed to 
change colour a little, and to be on the verge of shedding 
tears. I repeated my question. She said that the cough 
;}was at first very slight; so slight that her friend had 
thought nothing of it, but at length it became a dry and 
| painful one. She began to turn very pale. A suspicion 
|of the real state of the case flashed across my mind. 

“ Now, tell me, ma’am, candidly—confess! Are not 
you speaking of yourself! You look ill!” 

She trembled, but assured me emphatically that I was 
mistaken. She appeared about to put some question to 
|me, when her voice failed her, and her eyes wandering 
to the window, filled with tears. 

“ Forgive me, sir! I am so anxious about my friend,” 
—she sobbed—* she is a dear, kind, good ” her agi- 
tation increased, 

«“ Calm—pray, calm yourself, ma’am, do not distress 
yourself unnecessarily! You must not let your friendly 
sympathies overcome you in this way, or you will be 
unable to serve your friend as you wish—as she has 
desired !”” 

I handed her a bottle of smelling salts, and after paus- 
ling for a few moments, her agitation subsided. 








“ Well,” she began again, tremulously, “ what do you 
think of her case, sir?’ You may tell me candidly, sir,” 
—she was evidently making violent struggles to conceal 
her emotions—* for I assure you I will never make an 
| improper use of what you may say—indeed I will not!— 

What do you really think of her case ?” 
|  Why—if all that you have said be correct, I own I 
| fear it is a bad case—certainly a bad one,” I replied, look- 
ing at her scrutinisingly. “ You have mentioned some 
symptoms that are very unfavourable.” 

“Do you—think—her case hopeless, sir?” she en- 
quired in a feeble tone, and looking at me with sorrowful 
intensity. 

«“ Why, that is a very difficult question to answer—in 
her absence. One ought to see her—to hear her tell her 
own story—to ask a thousand little questions. I sup- 








———————— 


pose, by the way, that she is under the care of a regular 
professional man ?” 

« Yes, I believe so—no, I am.not sure; she Aas been, 
I believe.” ” 

I felt satisfied that she was speaking of herself. | 
paused, scarce knowing what to say. “ Are her circum- 
stances easy ? Could she go to 4 warmer climate in the 
spring, or early part of the summer? I really think that 
change of scene would do her greater good than any 
thing I could prescribe for her.” 

She sighed. “It might be so; but—I know it could 
not be done. Circumstances, I believe S 

“Ts she living with her family ? Could not they 

«“ Oh no, there’s no hope there, sir!’ she replied with 
sudden impetuosity. “No, no; they would see both of 
us perish before they would lift a finger to save us,” she 
added with increasing vehemence of tone and manner, 
“So now it’s all out—imy poor, poor husband!” She 
fell into violent hysterics.. The mystery was now dis- 
pelled—it was her husband’s case that she had been all 
the while enquiring about. I saw it all! Poor soul, to 
gain my candid, my rea/ opinion, she had devised an 
artifice to the execution of which she was unequal ; over 
estimating her own strength, or rather not calculating 
upon the severe tests she would have to encounter. 

Ringing the bell, I summoned a female servant, who, 
with my wife (she had heard the violent cries of my 
tient) instantly made her appearance, and paid all neces- 
sary attentions to the mysterious sufferer, as surely I 
might call her. The letter from which—in order to aid 
her little artifice—she had affected to read, had fallen 
upon the floor. It was merely a blank sheet of paper, 
folded in the shape of a letter, and directed, in a lady’s 
hand writing, to “ Mrs. Elliott, No. 5,-—— street. This 
{ put into my pocket-book. She had also, in falling, 
dropped a small piece of paper, evidently containing my 
intended fee, neatly folded up. ‘This I slipped into the 
reticule which lay beside her. 

From what scene of wretchedness had this unhappy 
creature come to me ? 


” 


The zealous services of my wife and her maid pre- 
sentiy restored my patient, at least to consciousness, 
and her first look was one of gratitude for their assist- 
ance. She then attempted, but in vain, to speak,and 
her tears flowed fast. “ Indeed, indeed, sir, I am no im- 
postor! and yet I own I have deceived you! but pity 
me! Have mercy on a being quite forsaken and broken- 
hearted! I meant to pay you, sir, all the while. I only 
wished to get your true opinion about my unhappy hus- 
band. Oh how very, very, very wretched Iam! What 
is to become of us! So, my poor husband !—there is no 
hope! Oh that I had been content with ignorance of 
your fate!” She sobbed bitterly, and my worthy little 
wife exhibited so much firmness and presence of mind, 
as she stood beside her suffering sister, that I found it 
necessary gently to remove her from the room. What 
a melancholy picture of grief was before me in Mrs. El- 
liott, if that were her name. Her expressive features 
were flushed, and bedewed with weeping; her eyes 
swollen, and her dark hair, partially disheveled, gave a 
wildness to her countenance, which added to the effect 
of her incoherent exclamations. “I do—I do thank you, 
sir, for your candour. I feel that you have told me the 
truth! But what is to become of us? My most dreadful 
fears are confirmed! But i ought to have been home 
before this, and I am only keeping you ‘id 

“« Not at all, ma’am—pray don’t 

“ But my husband, sir, is ill—and theres no one to 
keep the child but him. I ought to have been back long 
ago!” She rose feebly from her chair, hastily readjusted 
her hair, and replaced her bonnet, preparing to go. She 
seemed to miss something, and looked about the floor, 
obviously embarrassed at not discovering the object of 
her search. 

“It is in your reticule, ma’am,” I whispered—« and, 
unless you would affront and. wound me, there let it 
remain. I know what you have.been looking for— 
hush! do not think of it again. My carriage is at the 
door,—shall I take you as far as street? I am 
driving past it.” 

“ No, sir, [ thank you; but—not for the world! My 
husband has no idea that I have been here; he thinks I 
have been only to the druggist. I would not have him 


” 





know of this visit on any account. He would instantly 
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suspect all. She grew again excited. “Oh what a/«'They’re uncommon economical, sir,” he continued, put-| time to-day or to-morrow. She begs to remind him of 


wretch Tam! How long must I play the hypocrite! I| ting back again his precious commodity, “for they makes 
must look happy, and say that I have hope when I am de-| two or three ounces of this do for a week—unless they 
spairing, and him dying daily before my eyes! Oh how) goes elsewhere, which I don’t think they do, by the way 
terrible will home be after this. But how long have 1;—and I’m sure they ought’nt,—for, though I say it as 
suspected all this!” }shouldn’t—they might go farther and fare worse, and 
I succeeded, at length, in allaying her agitation, im-| without going a mile from here either—hem! By the 
ploring her to strive to regain her self-possession before | way, Mrs. Elliott was in here not an hour ago, for a mo- 
re-appearing in the presence of her husband. She pro-| ment, asking for some sago, because she said Mr. Elliott 
mised to contrive some excuse for summoning me to see! had taken a fancy to have some sago milk for his supper 
her husband, as if in the first instance, as though it were! to-night—it was very unlucky, I hadn’t half a handful 
the first time I had seen or heard of either of them, and left! So she was obliged to go to the druggists at the 
assured me that she would call upon me again in a few other end of the street. Poor thing, she looked so vexed 
days’ time. “But sir,” she whispered, hesitatingly, as I —for she has quite a confidence, like, in what she gets 
accompanied her through the hall to the street door,| here !” 
“TI am really afraid we cannot afford to trouble you; “True, very likely!—you said, by the way, you 
often.” {thought he taught music ? what kind of music ?” 

“ Madam, you will greatly grieve and offend me if you!“ Why, sir, he’s rather a good hand at the flute, his 
ever allude to this again before I mention it to you. In- landlady says;—so he comes in to me about a month 
deed you will, ma’am,” I added, peremptorily but kindly ;| since, and he says to me, ‘ Bennet,’ says he, ¢ may I di- 
and reiterating my injunctions that she should let me| rect letters for me to be left at your shop? I’m going to 
soon see her, or hear from her again, I closed the door} put an advertisement in the newspaper.’— That,’ says I, 
upon her, satisfied that ere long would be laid before me depends on what it is about—what are you advertising 
another dark page in the volume of human life. for?’ (not meaning to be impudent,)—and says he— 

Having been summoned to visit a patient somewhere |‘ Why, I’ve taken it into my head, Bennet, to teach the 
in the neighbourhood of street that evening,—and | flute, and I’m a going to try to get some one to learn it to.’ 
being on foot, it struck me, as it was beginning again to! So he put the advertisement in—but he did’nt get more 
rain heavily, that if I were to step into some one of the) than one letter, and that brought him a young lad—but 
little shops close by, I might be sheltered awhile from the! he didn't stay long. "T'was a beautiful black flute, sir, 
rain, and also possibly gain some information as to the} with silver on it—for Mrs. Hooper, his landlady—she’s 
character and circumstances of my morning visiter. I} an old friend of my mistress, sir—showed it to us one 
pitched upon a small shop that was “licensed” to seil| Sunday, when we took a cup of tea with her, and the 
every thing, but especially groceries. The proprietor} Elliotts was gone out for a walk.—I don’t think he can 
was a little lame old man, who was busy, as I entered,| teach it now, sir’—he continued, dropping his voicee— 
making up small packets of snuff and tobacco. He al-| «for, betwixt you and I, old Browning the pawnbroker, 
lowed the plea of the rain, and permitted me to sit down} a little way up on the left hand side, has a flute in his 
on the bench near the window. A couple of candles} window that’s the very image of what Mrs. Hooper 
shed their dull light over the miscellaneous articles of} showed us that night I was speaking of. You under- 
merchandise with which the shop was stuffed. Hej stand me, sir?—Pawned—or sold—I’ll answer for it— 
looked like an old rat in his hoard !—He was civil and{a-hem !” 
communicative, and I was not long in gaining the infor-| | Ah, very probable—yes, very likely!” I replied, sigh- 
mation I desired. He knew the Elliotts; they lived at|ing—hoping my gossiping host would go on. 
number five, up two pair of stairs—but had not been « And betwixt you and I, sir,” he resumed, “ it wasn’t 

there above three or four months. He thought Mr. El-|a bad thing for him to get rid of it, either; for Mrs. 
liott was “ ailing’—and for the matter of that, his wife} Hooper told us that Mr. Elliott wasn’t strong like to play 
didn’t look the strongest woman in the world. “ And} on it; and she used to hear Mrs. Elliott (she is an un- 
pray what business, or calling, is he?” The old manjcommon agreeable young woman, sir, to look at, and 
put his spectacles back upon his bald wrinkled head,| looks like one that has been better off), I was a saying, 
and, after musing a moment, replied, “ Why, now, I can’t| however, that Mrs. Hooper used now and then to hear 
take upon me to say, precisely like—but I think he’s} Mrs. Elliott cry a good deal about his playing on the 
something in the city, in the mercantile way—at least} flute, and ’spostulate to him on the account of it, and say 
I've got it into my head that he has Seen such ; but he also|‘ you know it isn’t a good thing for you, dear..— Nor was 
teaches music, and I know she sometimes takes in needle- | it, sir—the doctors would say !” 
work.” “ Poor fellow”—I exclaimed, with a sigh, not meaning 
«“ Needle-work! does she indeed ?”’ I echoed, taking} to interrupt my companion—* of all things on earth—the 
her letter from my pocket book, and looking at the beau-| flute /” 
tiful—the fashionable hand in which the direction was} “ Ah!” replied the worthy grocer, “things are in a 
written, and which, I felt confident, was her own.—}bad way when they come to that pass—Arn’t they! But 
“ Ah!—then I suppose they’re not over well to doin the} Lord, sir!” dropping his voice and giving a hurried 
world ?” glance towards a door, opening, I suppose, into his sitting- 
“ Why—you an’ta going to do any thing to them, sir, | room—*there’s nothing partic’lar in that after all. My 
are you !—May I ask if you’re a lawyer, sir ” mistress and I, even, have done such things before now, 
“No, indeed, I am not,” said I with a smile— nor is| at a push, when we’ve been hard driven! You know, 
this a writ! It’s only the direction of a letter, I assure] sir, poverty’s no sin—is it?” 
you ; I feel a little interested about these people—at the} “God forbid, indeed, my worthy friend!” I replied, as 
same time I dont know much about them, as you may/|a customer entered to purchase a modicum of cheese or 
perceive. 
in difficulties?” fording me so long a shelter, I quitted his shop. The 
“ Why,” he replied, somewhat reassured—“ maybe! rain continued, and, as is usually the case, no hackney 
you’re not far from the mark in that either. They deal| coach made its appearance till I was nearly wet through. 























his promise, not to let Mr. Elliott suppose that Mrs. El- 
liott has told him any thing about Mr. Elliott, except 
| generally that he is poorly, The address is, No. 5, 
street, near square.” 

About three o’clock that afternoon, I was at their lodg- 
ings in street. No. 5, was a small decent draper’s 
shop; and a young woman, sitting at work behind the 
counter, referred me, on enquiring for Mr. Elliott, to the 
private door, which she said I could easily push open— 
that the Elliotts lived on the second floor—but she 
thought Mrs. Elliott had just gone out. Following her 
directions, I soon found myself ascending the narrow 
stair case. On approaching the second floor, the door of 
the apartment I took to be Mr. Elliott’s was standing 
nearly wide open; and the scene which presented itself 
I paused for a few moments to contemplate. Almost 
fronting the door, at a table on which were several huge 
legers and account-books, sat a young man apparently 
about thirty, who seemed to have just dropped asleep 
over a wearisome task. His left hand supported his head, 
and in his right was a pen which he seemed to have 
fallen asleep almost in the act of using. Propped up, 
on the table, between two huge books, a little towards 
his left hand side, sat a child, seemingly a little boy, 
and a very pretty one, so engrossed with some plaything 
or another as not to perceive my approach. I felt that 
this was Mr. Elliott, and stopped for a few seconds to 
His countenance was manly, and had 
It was now consider- 











observe him. 
plainly been once very handsome. 
ably emaciated, overspread with a sallow hue, and wore 
an expression of mingled pain and exhaustion, The 
thin white hand holding the pen also bespoke the invalid. 
His hair was rather darker than his wife’s—and being 
combed aside left exposed to view an ample well-formed 
forehead. In short, he seemed a very interesting person. 
He was dressed in black, his coat being buttoned evi- 
dently for warmth’s sake ; for though it was March, and 
the weather very bleak and bitter, there was scarce any 
appearance of fire in about the smallest grate I ever saw. 
The room was small, but very clean and comfortable, 
though not over-stocked with furniture—what there was 
being of the most ordinary kind. A little noise 1 made 
attracted, at length, the child’s attention. It turned 
round, started, on seeing a stranger, and disturbed its 
father, whose eyes looked suddenly but heavily at his 
child, and then at my approaching figure. 

«Pray walk in,” said he with a kind of mechanical 
civility, but evidently not completely roused from sleep— 
«I—I—am very sorry—the accounts are not yet ba- 
lanced,—very sorry—been at them almost the whole day.” 
He suddenly paused, and recollected himself. He had, it 
seems, mistaken me at the moment, for some one whom 
he had expected. 

“Dr. ;”’ said I, bowing, and advancing. 

«Oh! I beg your pardon, sir—Pray walk in, and take 
a seat.” Ididso. “I believe Mrs. Elliott called upon 
you this morning, sir? I am sorry she has just stepped 
out, but she will return soon. She will be very sorry 
she was not at home when you called.” 

«“ T should have been happy to see Mrs. Elliott—but I 
understood from a few lines she left at my house, that 
this visit was to be paid to yourself—is it not so? Can I 











be of any assistance ?” 
“ Certainly !—I feel far from well, sir. I have been 
in but middling health for some time—but my wife 


Were not you saying that you thought them) bacon: and thanking Mr. Bennet for his civility in af-| thinks me, I am sure, much worse than I really am, and 


frets herself a good deal about me.” 

I proceeded to enquire fully into his case; and he 
showed very great intelligence and readiness in answer- 
ing all my questions. He had detected in himself, some 





here—and they pay me for what they have—but their; My interest in poor Mrs. Elliott and her husband was 
custom an’t very heavy! ’Deed they has uncommon! greatly increased by what I had heard from the gossiping 
little in the grocery way, but pays reg’lar—and that’s} grocer. How distinctly, though perhaps unconsciously, 
better than them that has a good deal, and yet doesn’t] bad he sketched the downward progress of poverty! I 
pay at all—an’t it, sir?” I assented. «They used, when} should await the next visit of Mrs. Elliott with some 
they first came here, to have six-and-six-penny tea and| eagerness and anxiety. Nearly a week, however, elapsed 
lump sugar, but this week or two back they’ve had only | before I again heard of Mrs. Elliott, who called at my 
five-and-six-penny tea, and worst sugar—but my five-and-| house one morning when I had been summoned to pay 
six-penny tea, is an uncommon good article, and as good| an early visit to a patient in the country. After having 
as many people’s six-shilling tea! only smell it sir!” and| waited nearly an hour for me, she was obliged to leave, 
whisking himself round, he brikly dislodged a japanned| after writing the following lines on the back of an old 
cannister, and whipping off the lid, put a handful of the | letter. 

contents into it. ‘The conclusion I arrived at was nota| “Mrs. Elliott begs to present her respects to Doctor 
very favourable one—the stuff he handed me seemed an'! , and to inform him that, if quite convenient to him, 
abominable compound of raisin-stalks and_sloe-leaves.| she would feel favoured by his calling on Mr. Elliott any 











years ago, symptoms of a liver complaint, which a life 
of much confinement and anxiety had since contributed 
to aggravate. He mentioned the accident alluded to by 
Mrs. Elliott; and when he had concluded a singularly 
terse and distinct statement of his case, 1 had formed a 
pretty decisive opinion upon it. I thought there was a 
strong tendency to hepatic phthisis, but that it might, 
with proper care, be arrested, if not even overcome. I 
expressed myself in very cautious terms. 

“Do you really, candidly think, sir, that I have a 
reasonable chance of recovering my health?” he enquired, 
with a sigh, at the same time folding in his arms his little 
hoy, whose concerned features fixed in silence—now 
upon his father, and then upon me—as each of us spoke, 
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Imost led me to think that he appreciated the grave im-|down stairs. It may seem sufliciently absurd to dwell] 
|so long upon the insignificant circumstance of declining | 
«“ Yes—I certainly think it probable—very probable— | a fee—a thing done by my brethren daily—often asa mat-| 
that you would recover, provided, as I said before, you} ter of course—but it is a matter that has often occasioned | 
used the means I pointed out.” |me no inconsiderable embarrassment. | Tis really often 

“And the chief of those means are relaxation, and}a difficult thing to refuse a fee proffered by those one 
country air?” | knows to be unable to afford it, so as not to make them 

« Certainly.” | uneasy under the sense of an obligation—to wound the 
“ You consider them essential ”” he enquired despond-| delicacy, or offend an honourable pride. I had, only a| 
ingly. | few days before, by the way, almost asked for my guinea 

«Undoubtedly. Repose, both bodily and mental—| from a gentleman worth many thousands a year, and 
change of scene, fresh air, and some medical treat-| who dropped the fee into my hand as though it were a 
ment——. | drop of his heart’s blood. 

He listened in silence, his eyes fixed on the floor, I had felt mueh gratified with the appearance ond 
while an expression of profound melancholy overspread| manners of Mr. and Mrs, Elliott, and disposed to culti-| 
his countenance. He seemed absorbed in a painful re-| vate their acquaintance. Both were too evidently op-| 
verie. I fancied that I could not mistake the subject of pressed with melancholy, which was not, however, suffi-| 
his thoughts; and ventured to interrupt them, by saying | cient to prevent my observing the simplicity and manli-| 
in a low tone—*It would not be very expensive, Mr.! ness of the husband, the fascinating frankness of the wife. | 
Elliott, after all——” How her eyes devoured him with fond anxiety! Often, | 

« Ah. sir—that 7s what Iam thinking about,” he re-| while conversing with them, a recollection of some of 
plied, with a deep sigh—and he relapsed into his former the touching little details communicated by their garru- 
troubled silence. lous grocer brought the tears for an instant to my eyes, 

“ Suppose—suppose, sir, ] were able to go into the | Possibly poor Mrs. Elliott had been absent, either seek- 
country and rest a little, @ twelvemonth hence, and in|ing employment for her needle, or taking home what she 
the mean time attend as much as possible to my health} had been engaged upon—both of them thus labouring to 
—is it probable that it would not ¢hen be too late 7” |Support themselves by means to which ehe, at least, 

“Oh, come, Mr. Elliott—let us prefer the sunshine to| seemed utterly unaccustomed, as far as one could judge 
the cloud,” said I with a cheerful air, hearing a quick | from her demeanour and conversation, Had they pressed 
step advaneing to the door, which was opened, as I ex-| me much longer about accepting my fee, I am sure I 
pected, by Mrs, Elliott, whe entered breathless with haste, | should have acted foolishly ; for when I held their guinea 

“How do you do, ma’am—Mrs, Elliott, I presume in my hand, the thoughts of their weekly allowance of 





port of our conversation. 
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to put her on her guard, and prevent her! an ounce or two of tea—their brown sugar—his pawned 
appearing to have seen me before. | flute—almost determined me to defy all delicacy, and 

«“ Yes, cir—Mrs. Elliott,” said she, eatching the hint—| return them their guinea doubled. I could enter into 
and then turning quickly to her husband, * how are you, | every feeling, I thought, which agitated their hearts, and 
love? T hope Henry has been good with you!” | appreciate the despondency, the hopelessness with which 

“ Very—he’s been a very good little boy,” replied El-| they listened to my mention of the indispensable neces- 
liott, surrendering him to Mrs. Elliott, whom he was| sity of change of scene and repose. Probably while I was 
struggling to reach. returning home they were mingling bitter tears as they 

“ But how are you, dear?” repeated his wife, anx-}owned to one another the impossibility of adopting my 
jiously. |suggestions; he feeling and she fearing—neither, how- 

“ Pretty well,” he replied, adding with a faint smile,| ever, daring to express it—that his days were numbered 
ut the same time pushing his foot against mine, under }|—that he must toil to the last for a scanty livelihood— 
the table—* As you would have Dr. ——, he is here ;|and even then leave his wife and child, it seemed but 
bat we can’t make out why you thought fit to summon | too probable, destitute—that, in the sorrowful language 
him in such haste.” }of Burns,— 

«A very little suffices to alarm a lady, said I with a 
smile. “I was sorry Mrs. Elliott, that you had to wait 
so long for me this morning—I hope it did not incon-} 
venience you?” IT began to think how I should manage | 
to decline the fee I perceived they were preparing to give | 
me, for I was obliged to leave, and drew on my gloves.| I felt sure that there was some seeret and grievous 
“ We've had a long fete-d-tete, Mrs. Elliott, in your ab-| source of misery in the background, and often thought 
sence. IT must commit him to your gentle care—you|of the expressions she had frantically uttered when at 
will prove the better physician. He must submit to you my house. Had either of them married against the 
in every thing: you must not allow him to exert himself| wishes of a proud and unrelenting family? Little did I 
too much over matters like these,” pointing to the huge| think that I had on that very day which first brought me 
folios lying upon the table—* he must keep regular hours | acquainted with Mrs, Elliott, paid a professional visit to 
—and if you could all of you go to lodgings on the out-| one fearfully implicated in the infliction of their present) 
skirts of the town, the fresh air would do all of you a| sufferings! But I anticipate. 

You must undertake the case, ma’am—| I need not particularise the steps by which I became at 
you must really pledge yourself to this * the poor| length familiarly acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Eliott. I 
couple exchanged hurried glances, in silence. He at-|found them for a long while extremely reserved on the 
tempted a smile. “ What a sweet little fellow is this,” | subject of their circumstances, except as far as an acknow- 
said I, taking their little child into my arms—a miracle | ledgment that their pecuniary resources were somewhat 
of neatness and cleanliness—and affecting to be eagerly | precarious. He was, or rather, it seemed, had been, a 


said I, wishing 


“ Sull caring, despairing 
Must be his bitter doom; 
His woes here shall close ne’er 
But with the closing tomb.” 


world of good. 








and appreciated her situation. It was on a somewhat 
similar occasion that she and her husband were at length 
induced to tell me their little history ; and before giving 
the reader an account of what fell’under my own per- 
sonal observation I shall lay before him, in my own way, 
the substance of several painfully interesting conversa- 
tions with this most unfortunate couple. Let not the 
ordinary reader spurn details of everyday life, such as 
will here follow :— 


« Nor crandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor!” 


Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it became ne- 
cessary that Henry Elliott, an only son, educating at 
Oxford, and destined for the army, should suddenly quit 
the university, and seek a livelihood by his own exer- 
tions in London. The event which occasioned this 
sudden blight to his prospects, was the suicide of his 
father, Major Elliott; whose addiction to gambling, 
having for a long time seriously embarrassed his affairs, 
and nearly broken the heart of his wife, at length led 
him to commit the fatal act above spoken of. His widow 
survived the shock scarce a twelvemonth, and her unfor- 
tunate son was then left alone in the world, and almost 
entirely destitute. The trifling sum of ready money 
which remained in his possession after burying his mo- 
ther was exhausted, and the scanty pittance afforded by 
relatives, withdrawn, on the ground that he ought now 
to support himself, when his occasional enquiries after a 
situation at length led to the information that there was 
a vacancy for an outer-clerk in the great house of Hil- 
lary, Hungate & Company, Mincing Lane, in the city. 
He succeeded in satisfying the junior partner, after sub- 
mitting to sundry humiliating enquiries, of his respect- 
ability and trust-worthiness; and he was forthwith re- 
ceived into the establishment, at a salary of sixty pounds 
per annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliott when he sold off al- 
most all his college books, and a few other remnants of 
gay and happy days, gone by probably for ever, for the 
purpose of equipping himself becomingly for his new and 
humble functions. He wrote an excellent hand; and 
being of a decided mathematical turn, the arithmetic of 
the counting-house was easily mastered. What dismal 
drudgery had he henceforth daily to undergo! The 
tyranny of the upper clerks reminded him, with a pang, 
of the petty tyranny he had both experienced and in- 
flicted at the public school, where he had been educated. 
How infinitely more galling and intolerable was his pre- 
sent bondage! ‘Two thirds of the day he was kept con- 
stantly on foot, hurrying from place to place, with bills, 
letters, &c. and on other errands; and, especially on the 
foreign post nights, he was detained slaving sometimes 
till nine or ten o'clock at night, copying letters, and as- 
sisting in making entries and balancing accounts, till his 
pen almost dropped from his wearied fingers. He was 
allowed an hour in the middle of the day for dinner— 
and even this little interval was often broken in upon to 
such an extent as proved seriously prejudicial to his 
health. After all the labours of the day, he had to trudge 
from Mincing Iane, along the odious City Road up to 
almost the extremity of Islington, where were situated 
his lodgings, i. e., a little back bed-room, on the third 
floor, serving at once for his sitting and sleeping room, 
and for the use of which he paid at the rate of seven 
shillings a week, exclusive of extras. Still he conformed 
to his cheerless lot, calmly and resolutely—with a true 
practical stoicism that did him,honour. His regular and 





engaged with him. He came to me readily, and forth-| clerk in a merchant’s counting-house; but ill health 
with began an incomprehensible address about “—Da— | obliged him at length to quit his situation, and seek fon} 
da”—* pa—pa”—“ ma—ma,” and other similarly myste-|such occasional employment as would admit of being} 
rious terms, which I was obliged to cut short by promis- {attended to at his own lodgings. His labours in this way | 
ing to come and talk again with him in a day or two,| were, I perceived, notwithstanding my injunctions and/| 
“Good day, Master Elliott!” said I, giving him back to! his promises, of the most intense and unremitting, and, 
his father, who at the same time slipped a guinea in my |I feared, ill-requited description. But with what heart 
hand. I took it easily. « Come, sirrah,” said I, address- | could I continue my remonstrances, when I felt con- 
ing the child—* will you be my banker ?” shutting his| vinced that thus he must toil, or starve? She also was 
little fingers on the guinea. forced to contribute her efforts towards their support, as 

“Pardon me—excuse me, doctor,” interrupted Mr.|I often saw her eagerly and rapidly engaged upon dresses 
Elliott, blushing scarlet, “this must not be. I really and other articles too splendid to be for her own use. I 
cannot——.” jcould not help, one day, in the fulness of my heart, see- 

« Ah! may I not employ what banker I like !—Well| ing her thus engaged, telling her that I had many a time 
—I'll hear what you have to say about it when we meet| since my marriage seen my wife si:..ilarly engaged. She 
again.—Farewell, for a day or two”—and with these|looked at me with surprise for a few moments, and 
words, bowing hastily to Mrs. Elliott, who looked at me,|burst into tears. She forced off her rising emotions ; 
through her tear-filled eyes, unutterable things, I hurried | but she was from that moment aware that I fully saw 


4 





frugal habits enabled him to subsist upon His scanty sala- 
ry with decency, if not comfort, and without running 
into debt—that infallible destructive of all peace of mind 
and self-respect! His sole enjoyment was an occasional 
hour in the evening, spent in reading and retracing some 
of his faded acquisitions in mathematics. Though a few 
of his associates were piqued at what they considered his 
sullen and inhospitable disposition, yet his obliging man- 
ners, his easy but melancholy deportment, his punctual- 
ity and exactitude in all his engagements, soon gained 
him the good-will of his brethren in the office, and occa- 
sionally an indication of satisfaction on the part of some 
one of his august employers. Thusyat length, Eliott 
overcame the numerous desagremens Of his altered situ- 
ation, seeking in constant employment to forget both the 
gloom and gaieties of the past. Two or three years 
passed over, Elliott continuing thus steadily in his 
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his employers, had been annually increased by ten 
pounds till he was placed in comparative affluence by the 
receipt of a salary of ninety pounds. His severe exer- 
tions, however, insensibly impaired a constitution, never 
very vigorous, and he bore with many a fit of indisposi- 
tion, rather than incur the expense of medical attendance. 
It may be added, that Elliott was a man of gentlemanly 
exterior, and engaging deportment—and then let us pass 
to a very different person. 

Mr. Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of very great 
wealth, had risen, from being a mere errand-boy, to his 
present eminence in the mercantile world, through a rare 
combination of good fortune with personal merit—merit, 
as far as concerns a talent for business, joined with pru- 
dence and enterprise. If ever there came a man within 
the terms of Burke’s famous philippic, it was Mr. Hillary. 
His only object was money-making ; he knew nothing, 
cared for nothing beyond it; till the constant contem- 
plation of his splendid gains led his desires into the train 
of personal aggrandisement. With the instinctive pro- 
pensities of a mean and coarse mind, he became as ty- 
rannical and insolent in success, as in adversity he had 
been supple and cringing. No spark of generous or 
worthy feeling had ever been struck from the flinty heart 
of Jacob Hillary, of the firm of Hillary, Hungate & 


Company. He was the idol of a constant throng of 


wealth-worshippers ; to every body else, he was an ob- 
ject either of contempt or terror. He had married the 
widow of a deceased partner, by whom he had had seve- 
ral children, of whom one only lived beyond infancy ; a 
generous, high-spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom her purse- 
proud father had destined, in his own weak and vain 
ambition, to become the wearer of a coronct. On this 
dazzling object were Mr. Hillary’s eyes fixed with un- 
wavering earnestness ; he desired and longed to pour the 
tide of his gold through the channel of a peerage. In 
person, Mr. Hillary was of the middle size, but gross and 
corpulent. There was no intellect in his shining bald 
head, fringed with bristling white hair—nor was there 
any expression in his harsh and coarse features bat 
such as faithfully adumbrated his character as above de- 
scribed. 

This was the individual, who, in stepping one morn- 
ing rather hastily from his carriage, at his counting- 
house door in Mincing Lane, fell from the carriage step, 
most severely injuring his right ankle and shoulder. 
The injuries he received upon this occasion kept him 
confined for a long period to his bed, and for a still 
longer to an easy-chair in the back drawing-room of his 
spacious mansion near Highbury. As soon as he was 
able to attend to business, he issued orders that as Elliott 
was the clerk whose residence was nearest to Bullion 
House, he should attend him every morning for an hour 
or two on matters of business, carrying Mr. Hillary’s 
orders to the city, and especially bringing him, day by 
day, in a sealed envelope, his banker's book! A ha- 
rassing post this proved for poor Elliott. Severe disci- 
pline had trained his temper to bear more than most 
men; and on these occasions it was tried to the utter- 
most. Mr. Hillary’s active and energetic mind, kept 
thus in comparative and compulsive seclusion from the 
only concerns he cared for, or that could occupy it—al- 
ways excepting the one great matter already alluded to 
—his imperious and irritable temper became almost in- 
tolerable. Elliott would certainly have thrown up his 
employment under Mr. Hillary in disgust and despair, 
had it not been for one circumstance—the presence of 
Miss Hillary—whose sweet appealing looks day after 
day melted away the resolution with which Elliott every 
morning*came beforé her choleric and overbearing 
father, although they could not mitigate that father’s 
evil temper, or prevent its manifestations. He insisted 
on her spending the greater part of every day in his 
presence, nor would allow her to quit it even at the 
periods when Elliott made his appearance. The first 
casual and hasty glance that he directed towards her, 
satisfied him that he had, in earlier and happy days, been 
many times in general society with her—her partner 
even in the dance. Vow, however, he dared not ven- 
ture to exhibit the slightest indication of recognition ; 
and she, if struck by similar recollections, thought fit to 
conceal them, and behave precisely as though she then 
saw and heard of Mr. Elliott for the first time in her 


course; and his salary, as a proof of the approbation of 


this; but he felt it deeply and bitterly. He little knew 
how much he wronged her! She instantly recollected 
him—and it was only the dread of her father that re- 
strained her from a friendly greeting. Having once 
adopted such a line of conduct, it became necessary to 
adhere to it—and she did. But could she prevent her 
heart going out in sympathy towards the poor, friend- 
less, unoffending clerk whom her father treated more 
like a mere menial, than a respectable and confidential 
servant—him whom she knew to be 


«“ Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from bis high estate ?” 


Every day that she saw him, her woman’s heart throbbed 
with pity towards him; and pity is indeed akin to love. 
How favourab'y for him did his temper and demeanour 
contrast with those of her father!-—And she saw him 
placed daily in a situation calculated to exhibit his real 
character—his disposition, whether for good or evil. 
The fact was, that he had become an object of deep in- 
terest-—even of love—to her, long before the thought 
had ever occurred to him that she viewed him, from day 
to day, with feelings different from those with which she 
would look at the servant that stood at her father’s side- 
board, at dinner. His mind was kept constantly occu- 
pied by his impetuous employer, and his hundred ques- 
tions about every thing that had or had not happened 
every day in the city. Thus, for nearly three months, 
had these unconscious lovers been brought daily for an 
hour or two into each other’s presence. He had little 
idea of the exquisite pain occasioned Miss Hillary by 
her father’s harsh and unfeeling treatment of him, nor 
of the many timid attempts she made, in his absence, to 
prevent the recurrence of sach treatment; and as for 
the great man, Mr. Hillary, it never crossed his mind as 
being possible that two young hearts could by any means, 
when in different stations of society, one rich, the other 
poor, be warmed into a feeling of regard and even love 
for one another. 

One atternoon Elliott was obliged to come a second 





| clerk returned, or rather staggered, towards his chair, fan- 


time that day from the city, bearing important despatches 
from Mincing Lane to Mr. Hillary, who was sitting in 
his invalid chair, flanked on one hand by his daughter, 
and on the other by a little table, on which stood wine 
and fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as well he might, ex- 
hausted with his long and rapid walk through the fervid 
sunshine, 

« Well, sir—what now ?” said her father quickly and 
peremptorily, at the same time eagerly stretching forth 
his hand to receive a letter which Elliott presented to 
him. 

“Humph! Sit down there, sir, for a few minutes!” 
Elliot obeyed. Miss Hillary, who had been reading, 
touched with Elfiott’s pale and wearied look, whispered 
to her father—* Papa—Mr. Elliott looks dreadfully 
tired—may I offer him a glass of wine?” 

“«“ Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Hillary, hastily, without re- 
moving his eyes from the letter he had that instant 
opened. Miss Hillary instantly poured out a glass of 
wine; and as Elliott approached to take it from the 
table, with a respectful bow, his eye encountered hers 
which was instantly withdrawn—but not before it had 
cast a glance upon him, that electrified him; that fell 
suddenly like a spark of fire amid the combustible feel- 
ings of a most susceptible but subdued heart. It fixed 
the fate of their lives. The train so long laid had been 
at Jength unexpectedly ignited, and the confounded 


cying that every thing in the room was whirling around 
him. It was well for both of them that Mr. Hillary was 
at that eventful moment absorbingly engaged with a let- 
ter announcing the sudden arrival of three ships with 
large cargoes of an article of which he had been at- 
tempting a monopoly, and in doing so had sunk a very 


her father, in a peremptory manner, still conning over 
the letter which told him, in effect, that he would return 
to bed that night four or five thousand pounds poorer 
than he rose from it—ignorant that within the last few 
moments, in his very presence, had happened that which 
was to put an end for ever to all his dreams of a coronet 
glittering upon his daughter’s brow ! 

Miss Hillary obeyed her father’s second orders, care- 
fully looking in every direction but that in which she 
would have encountered Elliott; and whispering a word 
or two into her father’s ear, quitted the room. Elliott’s 
heart was beating quickly when the harsh tones of Mr. 
Hillary, who had worked himself into a very violent 
humour, fell upon his ear, directing him to return imme- 
diately to the city, and say he had no answer to send till 
the morning, when he was to be in attendance at an 
jearly hour, 

Scarce knowing whiether he stood on his head or his 
pheots, Elliott hurriedly bowed, and withdrew. Borne 
along on the current of his tumultuous emotions, he 
seemed to fly down the swarming City Road; and when 
he reached the dull dingy little back counting-house 
where he was to be occupied till a late hour of the night, 
he found himself not in the fittest humour in the world 
for his task. Could he possibly be mistaken in inter- 
preting Miss Hillary’s look? Was it not corroborated 
by her subsequent conduct?) And—by the way—now 
that he came to glance backwards into the two or three 
months during which he had been almost daily in’ her 
presence,—divers little incidents started up into his re- 
collection, all tending the same way. “ Heigh-ho!” 
exclaimed Elliott, laying down his yet unused pen, after 





a long and bewildering reverie—« I wonder what Miss 
Hillary is thinking about! Surely I have had a kind of 
day-dream! It can’t have really happened! And yet 
Heaven 
knows I had taken nothing to excite or disorder me—ex- 

Here’s a coup de soliel, 
by the way, with a witness! But only to think of it— 
Miss Hillary—daughter of Jacob Hillary, Esq.—in love 
with—an under-clerk of her father—pho! it will never 
do! Vl think of it to-morrow morning.” 
muned Elliott with himself, by turns writing, pausing, 
and soliloquising, till the lateness of the hour compelled 
him to apply to his task in good earnest. He did not 
quit his desk till it had struck ten; from which period 
till that at which he tumbled into his little bed, he fan- 
cied that scarcely five minutes had elapsed. He made 
his appearance at Bullion House the next morning with 
a sad fluttering about the heart, but it soon subsided, for 
Miss Hillary was not present to prolong his agitation. 
He had not been seated for many minutes, however, 
before he observed her in a distant part of the gardens, 


—how could there have been a mistake? 


cept, perhaps, my long walk! 


Thus com- 








apparently tending some flowers. As his eve followed 
the movements of her graceful figure, he cou!d not avoid 
a faint sigh of regret at his own absurdity in raising such 
a superstructure of splendid possibilities upon so slight 
a foundation. His attention was at that instant arrested 
by Mr. Hillary’s multifarious commands for the city ; 
and, in short, Miss Hillary’s absence from town for about 
a week, added to a great increase of business at the 
counting-house, owing to an extensive failure of a foreign 
correspondent, gradually restord Elliott to his senses, and 
banished the intrusive image of his lovely tormentor. 
Her unequivocal exhibition of feeling, however—une- 
quivocal at least to him—on the occasion of the next 
meeting, instantly revived all his former excitement, and 
plunged him afresh into the soft tumult of doubts, hopes, 
and fears, from which he had so lately emerged. Every 
day that he returned to Mr. Hillary brought him fresh 
evidence of the extent to which he had encroached upon 
Miss Hillary’s affections; and strange, indeed, must be 
that heart which, feeling itself alone and despised in the 
world, can suddenly find itself the object of a most en- 
thusiastic and disinterested attachment without kindling 





large sum of ready money. In vain did the conscious 
and confused girl—confused as Elliott—remove her 
chair to the window, with her back turned towards him, 
and attempt to proceed with the book she had been 
reading. Her head seemed in a whirlpool. 

“Get me my desk, Mary, immediately,” said her 
father, suddenly. 

«“ No, indeed, papa, you didn’t,” replied Miss Hillary, 
as suddenly, for her father’s voice had recalled her from 
a strange reverie. 


into a flame of grateful affection. Was there any thing 
wonderful or improbable in the conduct attributed to 
Miss Hillary? No. A girl of frank and generous 
feeling, she saw in one, whom undeserved misfortune 
had placed in a very painful and trying position, the 
constant exhibition of high qualities; a patient and 
dignified submission to her father’s cruel and oppressive 
treatment,—a sypmission on her account; she beheld his 
high feeling conquering misfortune; she saw in his eye 








life. He could not, of course, find fault with her for 


«“ My desk, Mary—my desk, d'ye hear?” repeated 





—his every look—his whole demeanour, susceptibilities 
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of an exalted description :—and beyond all this—last, 
though not least, Elliott the gentleman, so 
he /ooked it—and a handsome gentleman, too !—So it 
came to pass, then, that these two hearts became ac- 
quainted with each other, despite the obstacles of cireum- 
stance and situation. A kind of telegraphing courtship 
was carried on between them daily, which must have 
been observed by Mr. Hillary, but for the engrossing 
interest with which he regarded the communications of 


as acted 


which Elliott was alwaysthe bearer. Mr, Hillary began, | 
however, at length, to recover the use of his limbs, and) were necessary to conceal the affair from Mr. Hillary, | ing. 
He consequently an-| and those whose interest it was to give him early infor-) at her. « Who would have thought,” he added suddenly, 


rapidly to gain gen ral strength. 
nounced one morning to Elliott, that he should not require 


him to cal] after the morrow. At this time the lovers 


had never interchanged a syllable together, either verbal} 


or written, that could savour of love; and yet each was 
as confident of the state of the other's feelings, as though 
a hundred closely written, and closer crossed letters, had 
been passing between them. On the dreaded morrow he 
was pale and somewhat confused, nor was she far other- 
wise—but she had a sufficient reason in the indisposition 
of her mother, who had for many months been a bed- 
ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he was safe. He might 
have appeared at death’s door without attracting the 
notice, or exciting the enquiries of his callous employer. 
As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed to Mr. Hil- 
lary—but his last Miss 
Hillary—who, however, at that moment was, or appeared 
to be, too busily occupied with pouring out her excellent 


glance was directed towards 


father’s coffee to pay any attention to her retiring lover, 
who consequently left her presence not a little piqued 
and alarmed, 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another till 
nearly a month after the occasion just alluded to; when 
they met under circumstances ve ry favourable for the 
expression of such feelings as either of them dared to 
acknowledge—and the opportunity was not thrown away. 
Mr. Hillary had quitted town for the north, on urgent 
business, which was expected to detain him for nearly a 
fortnight ; and Elliott failed not, on the following Sun- 
day, to be at the post he had constantly occupied for 
some months —namely, a seat in the gallery of the 
church attended by Mr. Hillary and his family, com- 
manding a distant view of the great central pew—matted, 
hassocked, and velvet-cushioned, with a rich array of 
splendid implements of devotion, in the shape of bibles 
and prayer-books, great and sinall, with gilt edges, and 
in blue and red morocco, being the favoured spot occu- 
pied by the great merchant—where he was pleased by 
his presence to assure the admiring vicar of his respect 
for him and the established church. Miss Hillary had 
long since been aware of the presence of her timid and 
distant lover on these occasions; they had several times 
nearly jostled against one another in going out of church, 
the consequence of which was generally a civil, though 
silent, recognition of him. And this might be done with 
impunity, seeing bow her wealthy father was occupied 
with nodding to every body genteel enough to be so pub- 
licly recognised, and shaking hands with the select few 
who enjeyed his personal acquaintance. With what a 
different air, and with what a different feeling, did the 
great merchant and his humble clerk pass on these oc- 
casions down the aisle !—But to return. On the Sun- 
day above alluded to, Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter 
the church alone, and become the solitary tenant of the 
family pew. Sad truants from his prayer-book, his eyes 
never quitted the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hil- 
lary’s pew ; but she chose, in some wayward humour, to 
sit that morning with her back turned towards the part 
of the church where she knew Elliott to be, and never 
once looked up in that direction. ‘They met, however, 
after the service, near the door, as usual; she dropped 
her black veil just in time to prevent his observing a 
certain sudden flush that forced itself upon her features ; 
returned his modest bow; a few words of course were 
interchanged ; it threatened—or Elliott chose to repre- 
sent that it threatened to rain (which he heartily wished 
it would, as she had come on foot, and unattended ) : and 
so, in short, it came to pass that this very discreet couple 
were to be seen absolutely walking arm in arm towards 
Bullion House, at the slowest possible pace, and by the 
most circuitous route that could suggest itself to the 
flurried mind of Elliott, An instinctive sense of pro- 
priety, or ratherp rudence, led him to quit her arm just 
before arriving: hat turn of the road which brought 








them full in sight of her father’s house. 


There they | kiss me! 


I never loved you so much as now I’m going 


parted—each satisfied as to the nature of the other’s} to lose you !” 


feelings, though nothing had then passed between them | 


It is not necessary 


Where 


of an explicit or decisive-character. 
for me to dwell on this part of their history. 


of declaring to each other their mutual feelings. 
meetings and correspondence were contrived and carried 
on with the utmost difficulty. Great caution and secrecy 


mation on every matter that in any way concerned him. 
Miss Hillary buoyed herself up with the hope of secur- 
ing, in due time, her mother, and obtaining her inter- 
cessions with her stern and callous-hearted father. Some 
three months, or thereabouts, after the Sunday just men- 
tioned, Mr. Hillary returned from the city, and made his 
appearance at dinner, in an unusually gay and lively 
humour. Miss Hillary was at a loss to conjecture the 
oceasion of such an exhibition ; but imagined it must be 
some great speculation of his which had proved unex- 


pectedly successful. He occasionally directed towards 


Se made no attempt to rise from her chair, so he got 
p from his own, and approached her. 
« Adad—but what’s the matter here? 


iu 
Your little 


j . . . . . . } yr 

there is a will, it is said there is a way ; and the young’ hands are as cold as a corpse’s. Why, Molly! what— 
and venturous couple found, before long, an opportunity | what nonsense.” 
Their | You’re trying to frighten me, Molly—I know you are! 


He chucked her under the chin. 
Ah-ha!” He grew more and more alarmed at her deadly 
| paleness and apparent insensibility to what he was say- 
« Well, now” he paused, and looked anxiously 


|**that it would have taken the girl a-back sot Come, 
‘come !”—slapping her smartly on her back,—“a_ joke’s 
a joke, and I’ve had mine, but it’s been carried too far, 
I’m afraid” 

“ Dear—dearest papa,” gasped his daughter, suddenly 
raising her eyes, and fixing them with a steadfast bright- 
|ening look upon his, at the same time catching hold of 
|his hands convulsively—* So it is—a joke ! a—joke—it 
| is—it is”—and gradually sinking back in her chair, to 
her father’s unspeakable alarm, she swooned. Holding 
her in his arms, he roared stoutly for assistance, and in 





her a kind of grim leer, as though longing to communi-}a twinkling a posse of servants, male and female, obey- 
cate tidings which he expected to be as gratifying to her| ing the summons, rushed pell-mell into the dining-room ; 


as they were to himself. ‘They dined alone ; and as she 
was retiring rather earlier than usual, in order to attend 
upon her mother, who had that day been more than 
ordinarily indisposed, he motioned her to resume her seat. 

“ Well, Molly” —for that was the elegant version of 
her Christian name, which he generally adopted when 
in a good humour—* Well, Molly,” pouring out a glass 
of wine, as the servants made their final exit, «I have 
heard something to-day in the city—a-hem! in which 
you are particularly concerned—very much so—and—so 
—a-hem! am I!” He tossed off half of his glass, and 
smacked his lips, as though he unusually relished the 
flavour. 


“Indeed, papa!” exclaimed the young lady, with an 


air of anxious vivacity, not attempting to convey to her 
lips the brimming wine glass her father had filled for her, 
lest the trembling of her hand should be observed by 
him—* Oh, you are joking ! what can I have to do with 
the city, papa ?” 

“Dot Aha, my girl! « What can you have to do 
in the city,’ ”’ good humouredly attempting to imitate her 
tone—“Indeed? Don’t try to play mock-modest with 
me! You know as well as Ido what I’m going to say !” 
he added, looking at her archly, as he fancied, but so as 
to blanch her cheek and agitate her whole frame with an 
irresistible tremour. Her acute and feeling father ob- 
served her emotion, “ There—now that’s just the way 
all you young misses behave on these occasions! I sup- 
pose it’s considered mighty pretty! As if it wasn’t all 
a matter of course for a young woman to hear about a 
young husband !” 

“ Papa—how you do love a joke!” replied Miss Hil- 
lary, with a sickly smile, making a desperate effort to 
carry her wine-glass to her lips, in which she succeded, 
swallowing every drop that was in it, while her father, 
electrified her by proceeding—* It’s no use mincing mat- 
ters—the thing is gone too far.” 

“ Gone too far!” echoed Miss Hillary, mechanically. 

“ Yes—gone too far, I say, and I stick to it. A bar- 
gain’s a bargain all the world over, whatever it’s about— 
and a bargain I’ve struck to-day. You’re my daughter 
—my only daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve been a good 
while on the look-out for a proper person to marry you 
to—and, egad! to-day I’ve got him——-my future son-in- 
law, d’ye hear, and one that will clap a coronet on my 
Molly’s pretty head—and on the day he does so, I do 
two things ; I give you a plum—and myself cut Mincing 
Lane, and sink the shop for the rest of my days. There’s 
nuts for you to crack! Aha, Molly—what d’ye say to 
all this? An’t it news?” 

“ Say! why I—I—I”—stammered the young lady, 
her face nearly as white as the handkerchief on which 
her eyes were violently fixed, and with which her fingers 
were hurriedly playing. 

“ Why—Molly! What’s the matter? What the 
a-hem !—are you gone so pale for?’ Gad—I see how it 
is—I’ve been too abrupt, as your poor mother has it! 
But the thing zs as I said, that’s flat, come what will,— 
say it how one will, take it how you will! So make up 
your mind, Molly, like a good girl as you are—come, 


| the ordinary hubbub attendant on a fainting-fit ensued ; 
jcold water sprinkled—eau-de-Cologne—volatile _ salts, 
&c. &e. Then the young lady, scarce restored to her 
senses, was supported, or rather carried, by her maid to 
her own apartment, and Mr. Hillary was left to himself 
for the remainder of the evening, flustered and confounded 
beyond all expression. ‘The result of his troubled ru- 
minations was, that the sudden communication of such 
| prodigious good fortune had upset his daughter with joy ; 
and that he must return to the charge in a day or two, 
and break it to her more easily. The real fact was, that 
he had that day assured the right honourable Lord Vis- 
count Scamp, of his daughter’s heart, hand, and fortune ; 
and that exemplary personage had agreed to dine at Bul- 
lion House on the ensuing Sunday, for the purpose of 
being introduced to his future viscountess, whose noble 
fortune was to place his financial matters upon an en- 
tirely new basis—at least for some time to come, and 
enable him to show his honest face once more in divers 
amiable coteries at C ’s, and elsewhere. Old Hilla- 
ry’s dazzled eyes could see nothing but his lordship’s 
coronet; and he had no more doubt about his right thus 





| to dispose of his daughter’s heart, than he had about his 


right to draw upon Messrs. Cash, Credit & Co., his 
bankers, without first consulting them to ascertain 
whether they would honour his drafts. 

Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the next 
morning at her father’s breakfast table, her maid being 
sent to say, that her young lady had a violent headach, 
and so forth; the consequence of which was, that the 
old gentleman departed for the city in a terrible temper, 
as every member of his establishment could have testified 
if they had been asked. Miss Hillary had spent an 
hour or two of the preceding midnight in writing to 
Elliott a long and somewhat incoherent account of what 
had happeried. She gave but a poor account of herself 
to her father at dinner that day. He was morosely 
silent. She pale, absent, disconcerted. 

“ What the devil is the matter with you, Mary ?” 
enquired Mr. Hillary, with stern abruptness, as soon as 
the servants had withdrawn,—*“ what were all those tan- 
trums of yours about last night, eh ?” 

“Indeed, papa,” replied his trembling daughter, «I 
hardly know—but really—you must remember, you said 
such very odd things, and so suddenly, and you looked 
so angry.” 

“Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle faddle!” exclaimed her 
father, gulping down a glass of wine with great energy. 
“T could almost—a-hem !—really it looked as if you had 
taken a little too much, eh! What harm was there in 
me telling you that you were going soon to be married ? 
What’s a girl born and bred up for but to be married ? 
Eh, Mary ?” continued her father, determined, this time, 
to go to work with greater skill and tact than on the 
preceding evening. “I want an answer, Mary !” 

“ Why, papa, it was a very odd thing now, was not 
it ?” said his daughter, with an affectionate smile, draw- 
ing nearer to her father, her knees trembling, however, 





| 


the while; “and I know you did it only to try whether 
I was a silly vain girl! Why should I want to be 
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married, papa, when you and my poor mamma are so kind 
to me?” 

« Humph!” grunted her father, gulping down a great 
glass of claret. ‘ And d’ye think we’re to live for ever! 
I must see you established before long, for my health, 
hem! hem! is none of the strongest” (he had scarcely 
ever known what an hour’s illness was in his life, except 
his late accident, from which he had completely re- 
covered) ; “and as for your poor mother, you know” — 
a long pause ensued here. «“ Now, suppose,” continued 
the wily tactician, “ suppose, Molly,” looking at her very 
anxiously —* suppose I wasn’t in a joke last night, after 
all?” 

« Well, papa” 

“Well, papa!” echoed her father, sneeringly and 
snappisbly, unable to conceal his ill humour; « but it 
isn’t ‘ well, papa ;’ I can’t understand all this nonsense. 
Mary, you must not give yourself airs, Did you ever 
hear—a-hem !” He suddenly stopped short, sipped his 
wine, and paused, evidently intending to make some im- 
portant communication ; and striving, at the same time, 
to assume an unconcerned air—“ Did you ever hear of 
the right honourable the Lord Viscount Scamp, Molly ?”’ 

« Yes; I’ve seen things about him, now then, in the 
newspapers. Isn’t he a great gambler, papa ?” enquired 
Miss Hillary, looking at her father calmly. 

« No—it’s a lie,” replied her father furiously, whirling 
about the ponderous seals of his watch. “ Has any one 
been putting this into your head ?” 

“ No one, indeed, papa, only the newspapers” 

“ And are you such an idiot as to believe newspapers ? 
Didn’t they say, a year or two ago, that my house was 
in for £20,000 when Gumarabic & Co. broke? And 
wasn’t that a great lie? I didn’t lose a fiftieth of the 
sum! No,’ he added, after a long pause, “ Lord Scamp 
is no such thing. He’s a vastly agreeable young man, 
and takes an uncommon interest in city matters, and 
that’s saying no small things for a nobleman of his high 
rank. Why, it’s said he may one day be a duke !” 

“Indeed, papa! And do you know him ?” 

« Y—y—es!—Know him? Of course! Do you 
think I come and talk up at Highbury about every body 
Iknow! Know Lord Scamp? He’s an ornament to 
the peerage.” 

“ How long have you known him, papa?” 








Ithe cost—money’s no object, you know! So tell that| 
pert minx, your maid Joliffe, that I expect she'll turn} 
you out first rate that day—if it’s only to save the credit 
of us—poor—merchants i 


about my dressing so well?” 

Her father, who had sat swallowing glass after glass 
with unusual rapidity, at the same time unconsciously | 
mixing his wines, put his finger to the side of his nose, 
and winked in a very knowing manner. His daughter 
saw her advantage in an instant; and with the ready 


in her father’s heart concerning her. 
cheerfully as she could, and affected to enter readily into 
all his feelings. She poured him out one or two glasses 
more of his favourite wine, and chattered as fast as him- 
self, till she at length succeeded in extracting from him 
an acknowledgment that he had distinctly promised her 
to Lord Scamp, whose visit, on the ensuing Sunday, 
would be paid to her as to his future wife. Soon after 
this, she rung for candles; and kissing her father, who 
had fairly fallen asleep, she withdrew to her own room, 
and there spent the next hour or two in confidential 
converse with her maid Joliffe. 

Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord Scamp 
—a handsome, heartless coxcomb, whose cool, easy as- 
surance, and dusiness-like attentions to Miss Hillary, 
excited in her a disgust she could scarcely conceal. In 
vain was her father’s euger and anxious eye fixed upon 
her; she maintained an air of uniform indifference ; 
listened almost in silence—the silence of contempt—to 
all the lisping twaddle uttered by her would-be lover, and 


that his lordship, as he drove home, felt somewhat dis- 


first time in his life; and her father, after obsequiously 
attending his lordship to his cab, summoned his trem- 
bling daughter back from her mother’s apartment into 


of his family. From that day might be dated the com- 
mencement of a kind of domestic reign of terror, at the 
hitherto quiet and happy Bullion House. The one great | 
aim of her father concerning his daughter and his for-| 
tune had been—or rather seemed on the point of being 





“How long, puss ?—Why—this—a good while! 
However, he dines here on Sunday” 
- “Dines here on Sunday !—Lord Scamp dines here | 
next Sunday ? Oh, papa! this is another joke of yours !” 

“Curse me, then, if I can see it!—What the deuce | 
is there so odd in my asking a nobleman to dinner, if I} 
think proper? Why, if it comes to that, I can buy up| 
a dozen of them any day, if I choose;” and he thrust | 
his hands deeply into his breeches pockets. 

“Yes, dear papa, I know you could—if they were 
worth buying,” replied Miss Hillary with a faint smile. | 
“Give me a great merchant before a hundred good-for- | 
nothing lords!’ and she rose, put her hands about his 
neck, and kissed him fondly. 

« Well—I—I—don’t think you’re so vastly far off the | 
mark there, at any rate, Polly,” said her father, with a| 
subdued air of exultation ; “but at the same time, you 
know, there may be lords as good as any merchant in 
the city of London—hem! and, after all, a lord’s a 
superior article, too, in respect of birth and breeding.” 

“Yes, papa, they’re all well enough, I dare say, a 
their own circles: but in their hearts, depend upon it, | 
they only despise us poor citizens.” 

“ Us poor citizens—I like that!” drawled her father, | 
pouring out his wine slowly with a magnificent air, and | 
drinking it off in silence. “ You shall see, however, on 
Sunday, Poll! whether you're correct” 

«“ What! am J to dine with you?” 
Hillary, with irrepressible alarm. 

“You to dine with us? Of course you will! 
the devil should not you ?” 

«“ My poor mamma”—— 

« Oh—a-hem ! I mean—nonsense—you can go to her 
after dinner. Certainly, you must attend to her !” 

“Very well, papa—I will obey you—whatever you 
like,” replied Miss Hillary, a sudden tremour running from | 
head to foot. 

«“ That’s a dear good girl—that’s my own Poll! And, | 
hearken,” he added, with a mixture of good-humour and 
anxiety, “make yourself look handsome—never mind | 





| 








enquired Miss | 


Why | 








lets of half a dozen harpies at the turf and the table ; so 


| Hillary—and her father. 


jtempt exhibited by his daughter towards her noble suitor, 


| mother scarce afforded her 


|to confess all to her father, and risk the fearful conse- 


—frustrated by that daughter. But he was not lightly 
to be turned from his purpose. He redoubled his civili- 
ties to Lord Scamp, who kept up his visits with a sys- 
‘tematic punctuality, despite the contemptuous and dis- 
gustful air with which the young lady constantly received 
him. ‘The right honourable roué was playing, indeed, 
|for too deep a stake—an accomplished and elegant girl, 
with a hundred thousand pounds down, and nearly dou- 
ble that sum, he understood, at her father’s death—to 
admit of his throwing up the game, while the possibility 
of a chance remained. Half the poor girl’s fortune was! 
already transferred, in Lord Scamp’s mind, to the pock-| 











| 


he was, as before observed, very punctual in his engage- 
ments at Bullion House, with patient politeness con- 
tinuinz to pay the most flattering attentions to Miss 
The latter was kept in a state 
of constant fever. Conscious of the transparent con-| 
he could at length hardly look his lordship in the face, 
as, day after day, he obsequiously assured him that 
“there wasn’t any thing in it”’—and that for all his 
daughter’s nonsense, he already “ felt himself a lord’s 
father-in-law !” 
tolerable, subjected as she was to such systematic perse- 
leution, from whic h, at length, the sick ‘chamber of her 
a momentary sanctuary. \| 
thousand times she formed the desperate i 








quences: for such she dreaded they would be, knowing | 
of his favourite schemes which was taking place. Such 
constant anxiety and agitation, added to confinement in 
| her mother’s bed-ch: umber, sensibly affected her health ; 
‘and, at the suggestion of Elliott, with whom she con- 
\trived to keep up a frequent correspondence, she had at 
length determined upon opening the fearful communica- 
tion to her father, and so being at all events delivered 
from the intolerable presence and attentions of Lord 
Scamp. 











“ Gracious, papa—but why are you really so anxious} 


tact of her sex, resolved at once to find out all that was} 
She smiled as} 


so well acted, in short, the part she had determined upon, | 


concerted at being thus foiled for—as he imagined—the | 


the drawing-room, and assailed her with a fury she had} 
never known him exhibit—at least towards any member} 


| ried on. 


Miss Hillary’s life was becoming in-| s 


By what means it came to pass, neither she nor Elliott 
were ever able to discover; but on the morning of the 
day she had fixed for her desperate denouement, Mr. 
| Hillary, during the temporary absence of his daughter, 
returned from the city about two o’clock, most unex- 
pectedly, his manner disturbed, and his countenance 
pale and distorted. Accompanied by his solicitor, he 
made his way at once to his daughter's apartment, with 
|his own hand seized her desk and carried it down to the 
r| drawing-room, and forced it open. Frantic with fury, 
| he was listening to one of Elliott’s fondest letters to his 
daughter being read by his solicitor as she unconsciously 
entered the drawing-room, in walking attire. It would 

be in vain to attempt describing the scene that immedi- 

lately ensued. Old Hillary’s lips moved, but his utter- 
lance was choked by the tremendous rage which possessed 
|him, and forced him almost to the verge of madness. 
| Trembling from head to foot, and his straining eyes 
apparently starting from their sockets, he pointed in 
silence to a little heap of opened letters lying on the 
table, on which stood also her desk. She perceived that 
all was discovered,—and with a smothered scream fell 
senseless upon the floor. There, as far as her father was 
concerned, she might have continued ; but his companion 
sprang to the bell, lifted her inanimate form from the 
floor, and gave her to the entering servants, who in- 
stantly bore her to her own room. Mr. Jeffreys, the 
solicitor, a highly respectable man, to whom Mr. Hillary 
had hurried the instant that he recovered from the first 
shock occasioned by discovering his daughter’s secret— 
vehemently expostulated with his client on hearing the 
violent and vindictive measures he threatened to adopt 
towards his daughter and Elliott; for the tone of the 
correspondence which then lay before him had satisfied 
him of the fatal extent to which his daughter's affections 
| were engaged. 

Now her treatment of Lord Scamp was accounted for ! 
| Her dreadful agitation on first hearing his intentions 
concerning that young nobleman and herself was ex- 
plained! So here was his fondest hope blighted—the 
|sole ambition of his life defeated—and by one of his 
| own—his inferior servants—an outer clerk on his estab- 
lishment at Mincing Lane! Confounded by a retrospect 
into the last few months, « Where have been my eyes— 


he groaned—«the devil himself 
' 


| 
| 





| 
| 


my common sense ?”’ 
has done it all, and made me assist in it! Oh, 
I remember! Those cursed days when he came up from 
the city to me—and when—I must always have her with 
There the mischief was begun—oh, it’s clear as 
the daylight!) J°ve done it! I’ve done it all! And 
now—by ! Til undo it all!” Mr. Jeffreys at length 
succeeded in subduing the excitement of his client, and 
bringing him to converse calmly on the painful and em. 
barrassing discovery that had been made. Innumerable 
were the conjectures as to the means by which this 
secret acquaintance and correspondence had been car- 
Every servant in the house was examined— 
but in vain. Sven Joliffe, his daughter’s maid, came at 
length, however strongly suspected, still undiscovered, 
out of the fierce and searching scrutiny. Poor Mrs, 
Hillary’s precarious situation even did not exempt her 
from the long and angry enquiries of her exasperated 
husband. She had really, however, been entirely un- 
acquainted with the affair. 


I see 


me! 





The next morning, Elliott was summoned from the 
city to Bullion House, whither he repaired accordingly 
about twelve o’clock, little imagining the occasion of his 
summons; for Miss Hillary had not communicated 
him the intention she had formed of breaking the matter 
to her father, nor had she had any opportunity of telling 
him of the alarming discovery that had taken piace. He 
perceived, neve srtheless, certain symptoms of disturbance 
in the ominous looks of the porter who opened the hall- 
door and the servant who conducted him to the drawing- 


| well her father’s disposition, and the terrible frustration | room, where he found Mr. Hillary and another gentleman 


—Mr. Jeffreys—seated together at a table covered with 
papers—both of them obviously agitated. 

“ So, sir,’ commenced Mr. Hillary, fixing his furious 
eye upon Elliott as he entered, “ your villany ’s found 
out—deep as you are!” 

“ Villany, sir?” echoed Elliott indignantly, 
ing very pale. 

« Yes, sir—villany ! villany ! 
it’s all found out! Ah—ah—you cursed scoundrel !”’ 


but turn- 


d——ble villany ! ay 


“eo 
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exelaimed Mr. Hillary, with quivering lips and shaking |important to allow of our quarreling about words. Com-| tion; she had many opportunities of ascertaining my 
his fist at Elliott. | mon sense must tell you that under no possible view of| character—she conceived a noble affection for me—I re- 

“ For God’s sake, Mr. Hillary, be calm!” whispered | the case can you be a suitable match for Miss Hillary ;| turned her love; I was obliged to do it secretly —and, as 
Mr. Jeffreys, and then addressed Elliott with a quiet|and, therefore, common honesty enjoins the course you far as that goes, I submit to any censure—I feel—I know 
severity —« Of course, Mr. Elliott, you are aware of the ought to pursue. However, sir,” he added, in a sharper that I have done wrong !—If Miss Hillary choose to 





occasion of this dreadful agitation on the part of Mr. | 
Hillary ?” 
but did not open his lips. 

“You beggarly brute—you filthy d 
you—you”—stammered Mr. Hillary, with uncontrollable 
fury, “ your father was a scoundrel before you, sir—he 
cut his throat, sir’ — 

Eliiott’s face whitened in an instant, his expanding 
eye settled upon Mr. Hillary, and his chest heaved with 


mighty emotion. It was happy for the old man that 


Elliott bowed, with a stern inquisitive air, 


tone, evidently piqued at the composure and firmness 
maintained by Elliott, the long and short of it is, that 
this affair will not be allowed to go further, sir. Mr. 


| 


d upstart—| Hillary is resolved to prevent it—come what will.” 


| Ay, so help me God!” ejaculated Mr, Hillary, cast- 
° o . 89° 
ing a ferocious glance at Elliott. 

« Well, sir,” said Elliott, with a sigh, “ what would 
you have me do !—Pray, proceed, sir.” 

“ Immediately renounce all pretensions,” replied Mr. 
Jeffreys, eagerly, “to Miss Hillary—return her leiters— 


withdraw her affection from me, I will submit, though 
my heart break. If, on the contrary, she continue to 
| love me,” his eye brightened—*«I am not cowardly or 
| base enough to undervalue her love.” Here Mr. Hillary 
struggled with Mr. Jeffreys, who, however, succeeded in 
| restraining his client.—* If Miss Hillary condescends to 
become my wife” 
“Oh Lord! oh Lord! oh Lord !” groaned Mr. Hillary, 
/ clasping his hands upon his forehead ; “ open the win- 


| dows, Mr. Jeffreys—or I shall be smothered—I am dying 





Elliott at length recollected in him the father of Mary pledge yourself to discontinue your attempts to gain her| —I shall go mad 


Hillary. He turned his eye for an instant towards Mr. | affections, and I am authorised to offer a foreign situation! «TI will retire, sir,” said Elliott, addressing Mr. Jef- 
Jeffrey, who was looking at him with an imploring, connected with the house you at present serve, and to| freys, who was opening the nearest window. 
compassionate expression ; Elliott saw and felt that he | guarantee you a fixed income of £500 a year.” “No, but you shan’t, though,” gasped Mr. Hillary ; 
was thunder-struck at the barbarity of his client. El-|  « Ay !—Hark’ee, Elliott, I'll do all this, so help me | “you shall stop here”—he panted for breath. « Hark’ee, 
liott’s eye remained fixed upon Mr. Jeffrey for nearly a|God!” suddenly interrupted Mr. Hillary, casting a look | sir—dy’e hear, Elliott—listen”’—he eould not recover 
minute, and then filled with tears. Mr. Jeffrey muttered ‘of imploring agony at Elliott, who bowed respectfully, | his breath. Mr. Jeffreys implored him to take time—to 
a few words earnestly in the ear of Mr. Hillary, who| but made no reply. |be cool, “ Yes—now I’m cool enough—I’ve—taken 
seemed also a little stagezcred at the extent of his last | “Suppose, sir,” continued Mr. Jeffreys, with an | time—to consider—I have! Hark’ee, sir—if you dare 
sally. ‘anxious and disappointed air,—* suppose, sir, for a mo-| to think—of having—my daughter—and if she—is such 
« Will you take a seat, Mr. Elliott !” said Mr. Jeffreys, | ment, that Miss Hillary were to entertain equally ardent) a cursed fool—as to think of having—you”—he stopped 
mildly. Elliott bowed, but remained standing, his hat | feelings towards you, with those which, in these letters, | for a few seconds for want of breath—« Why—look’ee, 
grasped by his left hand with convulsive force. “ You you have expressed to her—can you, as a man of honour| sir—so help me God—you may both—both of you— 
will make allowance, sir,” continued Mr. Jeffreys, “ for|—of delicacy—of spirit—persevere with your addresses| and your children—if you have any—die in the streets 
the dreadful agitation of Mr. Hillary, and reflect that where the inevitable consequence of success on your|—like dogs—I’ve done with you—both of you—not a 
your own conduct has occasioned it.” part must be her degradation from the sphere in which | farthing—not a morsel of bread— me if I do!”— 


“ So you dare to think of marrying my daughter, eh 7” |she has hitherto moved—her condemnation to straitened | Here he breathed like a hard-run_ horse. 





thondered Mr, Hiliary, as if about to rise from his chair, 
« By ——, but I'll spoil your sport though—I'll be even 
with you!” gasped the old man, and sunk back panting 
in his seat. 

« You cannot really be in earnest, sir,” resumed Mr. 
Jeffreys, in the same calm and severe tone and manner 
in which had spoken from the first—*in thinking 
yourself entitled to form an attachment and alliance to 
Miss Hillary ?” 

“Why am I asked these questions, sir, and in this 
most extraordinary manner?” enquired Elliott firmly, 
« have I ever said one single syllable 7” 

“Oh, spare your denials, Mr. Elliott,” said Jeffreys, 
pointing with a bitter smile to the letters lying open on 
the table at which he sat, “ these letters of yours express 
your feelings and intentions pretty plainly. 
sir, every thing is known!” 

«* Well, sir, and what then ?” enquired Elliott, haugh- 
tily ; “those letters, | presume, are mine, addressed to 
Miss Hillary?” Jeffreys bowed. “ Well, then, sir, I 
now avow the feelings those letters express. I have 
formed, however unworthy myself, a fervent attachment 
to Miss Hillary, and I will die before I disavow it.” 

“There! hear him! hark to the fellow! I shall go 
mad—I shall!” almost roared Mr. Hillary, springing out 
of his chair, and walking to and fro, between it and that 
occupied by Mr. Jeffreys, with hurried steps and vehe- 
ment gesticulations. “ He owns it! He does! The ” 
and he uttered a perfect volley of execrations. 
submitted to thei in silence. 


he 


Belicve me, 


Elliott 
Mr. Jeffreys again whis- 
pered energetically into the ear of his client, who re- 
sumed his seat, but with his eyes fixed on Elliott, and 
muttering vehemently to himself. 

« You see, sir, the wretchedness that your most un- 
warrantable—your artful—nay, your wicked and _pre- 
sumptuous conduct has brought upon this family—I 
earnestly hope that it is not too late for you to listen to 
reason—to abandon your insane projects.” 
and Elliott bowed. 
freys, pointing to the letters, “to conceal our fears that 


circumstances—perhaps to absolute want—for life !— 
|For, believe me, sir, if you suppose that Mr. Hillary’s for- 
tune is to supply you both with the means of defying 
him—to support you in a life, on her part of frightful 
ingratitude and disobedience, and on yours of presump- 
tion and selfishness—you will find yourself awfully 
| mistaken !” 

“ He’s speaking the truth—by he is!” said Mr. 
Hillary, striving to assume a calm manner. “If you do 
come together after all this, d——n me if I don’t leave 
every penny I have in the world to an hospital—or to a 
jail—in which one of you may perhaps end your days, 
jafter all !” 

« Perhaps, Mr. Elliott,” resumed Jeffreys, “I am to 
infer from your silence that you doubt—that you disbe- 
lieve these threats. If so, I assure you you are griev- 
ously and fatally mistaken; you do not, believe me, 
know Mr. Hillary as I know him, and have known him 
this twenty years and upwards. I solemnly and truly 
assure you that he will as certainly do what he says, and 
for ever forsake you both, as you are standing now be- 
fore us !’’—He paused. “ Again, sir, you may imagine 
that Miss Hillary has property of her own—at her own 
disposal. Do not so sadly deceive yourself on that score! 
Miss Hillary has, at this moment, exactly £600 at her 
own disposal” 

« Ay—only £600—that’s the uttermost penny”. 

« And how long is that to last !-—come, sir—allow me 
to ask you what vou have to say to all this?” enquired 
Mr. Jeifreys, folding his arms, and leaning back in his 
chair, with an air of mingled chagrin and exhaustion. 
Elliott drew a long breath. 

«“T have but little to say, Mr. Jeffreys, in answer to 
what you have been stating,” he commenced, with a 
melancholy but determined air. ‘“ However you may 


«“ Now, sir— 
like a thief as you are !—go on courting—my daughter 
—marry her! ruin her! go, and believe tiat all I’m say- 
ing is—a lie !—go, and hope—that, by and by, I'll for- 
give you—and all that—try it, sir! Marry, and see 
whether I give in!—V’ll teach you—to rob an old man 
—of his child!—The instant you leave this house, sir 
—this gentleman—makes my will—he does !—and when 
I’m dead—you may both of you—zgo to Doctors’ Com- 
mons—borrow a shilling, if you can—and see if your 
names—or your children’s—are in it, ha, ha, ha!” He 
concluded with a bitter and ghastly laugh, snapping his 
shaking fingers at Elliott—* Get away, sir—marry, after 
this, if you dare!” 

Elliott almost reeled out of the room, and did not 
fully recollect himself till the groom of his aristocratic 
competitor, Lord Scamp, whose cab was dashing up to 
the gates of Bullion House, shouted to him to get out 
of the way, or be driven over ! 

Elliott returned to his desk, at Mincing Lane, too 
much agitated and confused, however, to be able to at- 
tend to business. He therefore obtained a reluctant per- 





jmission to absent himself till the morrow. Even the 
interval thus afforded, however, he was quite incapable 
| of spending in the reflection required by the very serious 
situation in which he had been so suddenly placed. He 
could not bring his mind to bear distinctly upon any 
point of his interview with Mr. Hillary and Mr. Jef- 
freys; and at length, lost and bewildered in a maze of 
| indefinite conjecture—of painful hopes and fears, he re- 
| tired early to bed. There, after tossing about for several 
hours, he at length dropped asleep—and awoke at an 
carly hour considerably refreshed and calmed. Well, 
then, what was to be done? 

He felt a conviction that Mr. Hillary would be an un- 
| compromising—an inexorable opponent of their mar- 





He paused, 
“It is in vain,” continued Mr. Jef- 


,Suspect me, and misconstrue, and misrepresent my cha-| riage, however long they might postpone it with the 
racter and motives, I never in my life meditated a dis-| hope of wearing out or softening away his repugnance 
honourable action.”—He paused, thinking Mr. Hillary|to it; and that if they married in detiance of him, he 
was about to interrupt him, but he was mistaken. Mr. | would fulfil every threat he had uttered. Of these two 


Hillary was silently devouring every word that fell from) points he felt as certain as of his existence. 





your attentions must have proved acceptable to Miss Elliott, as also was Mr. Jeffreys. “Iam hereasa hired| He felt satisfied that Miss Hillary’s attachment to him 
Hillary—but we give you credit for more honour, more servant, indeed,” resumed Elliott, with a sigh,—*“ and I} was ardent and unalterable; and that nothing short of 
good sense, than will admit of your carrying further this am the son of one who—who—was an unfortunate”—| main force would prevent her from adopting any sug- 
most unfortunate affair, of your persisting in such a wild | his eyes filled, and his voice faltered. For some seconds | gestion he might offer. As for himself, he was passion- 
—I must speak plainly—such an audacious attachment, there was a dead silence. The perspiration stood on|ately—and his heart loudly told him disinterestedly 
one that is utterly unsuitable to your means, your pros-/every feature of Mr. Hillary’s agitated countenance. | attached to her; he could, therefore—as far as he him- 
pects, your station, your birth, your education” '« But of course, all thisjis as nothing here.” He gathered | self was concerned—cheerfully bid adieu to all hopes of 

« You will be pleased, sir, to drop the two last words,”’}courage, and proceeded with a calm and resolute air.| enjoying a shilling of her father’s wealth, and be joy- 
interrupted Elliott, sternly. « T know how hateful I must now appear to you. I do| fully content to labour for their daily bread. But—a 

“Why, you fellow! why, you’re my clerk! I pay \deserve bitter reproof—and surely I have had it, for my | fearful array of contingencies here presented themselves 
you wages!—You’re a hired servant of mine!” ex-| presumption in aspiring to the hand and heart of Miss| before him. Suppose they married, they would certainly 
claimed Hillary, with infinite contempt. |Hillary. I tried long to resist the passion that devoured| have £600 to commence with; but suppose his health 

“ Well, sir,” continued Jeffreys, “this affair is toojme, but in vain. Miss Hillary knew my destitute situa-| failed him—or from any other cause he should become 
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unable to support himself, a wife, and—it might be—a 
large family; how soon would £600 disappear? And 
what would be then before them ?—His heart shrunk 
from exposing the generous and confiding creature whose 
Jove he had gained, to such terrible dangers. He could 
__he would—write to her, and entreat her to forget him 
—to obey the reasonable wishes of her father. He felt 
that Mr. Hillary had great and grievous cause for com- 
plaint against hima ; could make every allowance for his 
feelings, and forgive their coarse and extravagant mani- 
festation—and yet, when he reflected upon some expres- 
sions he had let fall—upon the intense and withering 
scorn and contempt with which he had been treated— 
the more he looked at ra1s view of the case, the more 
he felt the spirit of a man swelling within him. He 
never trod so firmly, nor carried himself so erectly, as 
he did on his way down to the city that morning. 

But then again—what misery was poor Miss Hillary 
enduring! What cruel and incessant persecution was 
being inflicted upon her; but sux, too, had a high and 
bold spirit—he kindled as he pursued his meditations— 
he felt that the consciousness of kindred qualities en- 
deared her to him tenfold more even than before. 

Thus he communed with himself, but at length he 
determined on writing the letter he had proposed, and 
did so that night. 

He was not dismissed, as he had expected, from the 
service of Mr. Hillary, who retained him at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Jefireys—that shrewd person feeling that he 
could then keep Elliott’s movements more distinctly un- 
der his own eye, and have more frequent opportunities 
of negotiating with him on behalf of Mr. Hillary. El- 
liott’s position in the establishment was such as never 
brought him into personal contact with Mr. Hillary ; and 
apparently no one but himself and Mr. Hillary were ac- 
quainted with the peculiar circumstances in which he 
was placed. As before hinted, Mr. Jeffreys was inces- 
sant in his efforts, both personally and by letter, to in- 
duce Elliott to break off the disastrous connection ; and, 
from an occasional note which Miss Hillary contrived— 
despite all the espionuge to which she was subjected— 
tosmuggle to him, he learned, with poignant sorrow, 
that his apprehensions of the treatment she would re- 
ceive at the hands of her father, were but too well 
founded. She repelled, with an affectionate and indig- 
nant energy, his offers and proposals to break off the 
affair. She told him that her spirit rose with the cru- 
elty she suffered, and declared herself ready, if he thought 
fit, to fly from the scene of trouble, and be united to him 
for ever. Many and many a sleepless night did such 
communications as these ensure to Elliott. He saw in- 
finite danger in attempting a clandestine marriage with 
Miss Hillary, even should she be a readily-consenting 
party. His upright and manly disposition revolted from 
a measure so underhand, so unworthy; and yet what 
other course lay open to them? His own position at the 
counting-house was becoming very trying and painful. 
It soon became apparent that, on some account or an- 
other, he was an object of almost loathing disregard to 
the august personage at the head of the establishment; 
and the consequence was, an increasing infliction of 
petty annoyances and hardships by thuse connected with 
him in daily business. He was required to do more 
than he had ever before been called upon to do, and felt 
himself the subject of frequent and offensive remark, as 
well as suspicion. The ill-treatment of his superiors, 
however, and the impertinences of his equals and infe- 
riors, he treated with the same patient and resolute con- 
tempt, conducting himself with the utmost vigilance and 
circumspection, and applying to business—however un- 
justly accumulated upon him—with an energy, perse- 
verance, and good humour, that only the more mortified 
his unworthy enemies. Poor Elliott! why did he con- 
tinue in the service of Hillary, Hungate & Company? 
—How utterly chimerical was the hope he sometimes 
entertained of its being possible that his exemplary 
conduct could ever make any impression upon the hard 
heart of Mr. Hillary! 

Miss Hillary did really, as has been just stated, suffer 
a martyrdom at Bullion-House, at the bands of her 
father. Every day caresses and curses were alternated, 
and she felt that she was in fact a prisoner—her every 
movement watched, her every look scrutinised. Mr. 
Hillary frequently caused to be conveyed to her reports 
the most false and degrading concerning Elliott; but 








they were such transparent fabrications as of course to 
defeat the ends proposed. She found some comfort in 
the society of her mother, who, though for a long time 
feeling and expressing strong disapprobation of her 
daughter’s attachment to Elliott, at length relented, and 
even endeavoured to influence Mr. Hillary on their 
daughter’s behalf. Her kind offices were, however, sud- 
denly interrupted by a second attack of paralysis, which 
deprived her of the power of speech and motion. This 
dreadful shock, occurring at such a moment, was too 
much for Miss Hillary, who was removed from attending 
affectionately at the bedside of her unhappy mother, to 
her own room, where she lay for nearly a fortnight in a 
violent fever. So far from these domestic trials tending, 
however, to soften the heart of Mr. Hillary, they appa- 
rently contributed only to harden it—to aggravate his 
hatred of Elliott—of him who had done so much to 
disturb, to destroy his domestic peace, his fondest wishes 
and expectations. 

Lord Scamp continued his interested and flattering 
attentions to Mr. Hillary, with whom he was continually 
dining, and at length—a proof of the prodigious ascen- 
dancy he had acquired over Mr. Hillary—succeeded in 
borrowing from him a very considerable sum of money. 
Hillary soon apprised his lordship of the real nature of 
the hindrance to his marriage with Miss Hillary ; and 
his lordship of course felt it his duty, not to speak of 
his interest, to foster and inflame the fury of his wished- 
for father-in-law, against his obscure and presumptuous 
rival. Several schemes were proposed by this worthy 
couple for the purpose of putting an end to the preten- 
sions and prospects of this “insolent parvenu of the 
outer counting-house.” An accidental circumstance at 
length suggested to them a plot so artful and atrocious, 
that poor Elliott fell a victim to it. 

On returning to the counting-house, one day, from 
the little chop-house at which he had been swallowing a 
hasty and fregal dinner, he observed indications of some 
unusual occurrence. No one spoke to him; all seemed 
to look at him as with suspicion and alarm. He had 
hardly hung up his hat, and reseated himself at his desk, 
when a message was brought to him from Mr. Hillary, 
who required his immediate attendance in his private 
room. ‘hither, therefore, he repaired with some sur- 
prise—and with more surprise beheld all the partners 


assembled, together with the head clerk, the solicitor of 


the firm, and one or two strangers. He had hardly 
closed the door after himself, when Mr. Hillary pointed 
to him, saying, “ This is your prisoner—take him into 
custody.” 

“ Surrender, sir—you’re our prisoner,” said one of 
the two strangers, both of whom now advanced to him, 
one laying hold of his collar, the other fumbling in his 
pocket, and taking out a pair of handcuffs. Elliott stag- 
gered several paces from them on hearing the astounding 
language of Mr. Hillary, and but that he was held by 
the officer who had grasped his collar, seemed likely to 
have fallen. He turned deadly pale. For a second or 
two he spoke not. 


“ Fetch a glass of water,” said Mr. Fleming, one of 


the partners, observing Elliott’s lips losing their colour, 
and moving without uttering any sound. But he reco- 
vered himself from the momentary shock, without the 
aid of the water, which seemed to have been placed in 
readiness beforehand, so soon was it produced. Pushing 
aside the officer’s hand that raised the glass to his lips, 
he exclaimed, “ What is the meaning of this, sir? How 
dare you deprive me of my liberty, sir ?”—addressing 
Mr. Hillary—* What am I charged with ?” 

«“ Embezzling the money of your employers,” inter- 
posed the solicitor. As he spoke, poor Elliott fixed upon 
him a stare of horror, and after standing and gazing in 
silence fur several moments, attempted to speak, but in 
vain ; and fell in a kind of fit into the arms of the offi- 
cers. When he had recovered, he was conducted to a 
hackney coach which had been some time in readiness, 
and conveyed to the police office; where, an hour or 
two afterwards, Mr. Hillary, accompanied by Mr. Fle- 
ming, the solicitor, and two of Elliott’s fellow-clerks, 
attended to prefer the charge. Elliott was immediately 
brought to the bar, where he stood very pale, but calm 
and self-possessed, his eyes fixed upon Mr. Hillary with 
a steadfast searching look that nothing could have sus- 
tained but his indignant consciousness of innocence. 
He heard the charge preferred against him without utter- 


———— ————_————— 
ing aword. The firm had had reason for some time, it 
was said, to suspect that they were robbed by some 
|member of their establishment; that suspicion fell at 
j\length upon the prisoner; that he was purposely direct- 
led that day to go unexpectedly to dinner, having been 
watched during the early part of the morning; that his 
desk was immediately opened and searched, and three 
five-pound notes, previously marked, (and these produced 
so marked,) found in his pocket-book, carefully hid un- 
der a heap of papers; that he had been several times 
jlately seen with bank notes in his hand, which he seem- 
led desirous of concealing; that he had been very inti- 
mate with one of his fellow-clerks, who was now in 
Newgate, on a charge similar to the present; that the 
\firm had been robbed to a considerable amount; that 
| Elliott had only that morning been asked by one of the 
jreren then present, to lend him some money, when the 
| prisoner replied that he had not got £5 in the world. 
All this, and more, Elliott listened to without uttering a 
syllable. 

“ Well, sir,” said one of the magistrates, “what have 
you to say to this very serious charge ?” 

“ Say !—Why can you believe it, sir?” replied El- 
jliott, with a frank air of unaffected incredulity. 

“Do you deny it, sir?” enquired the magistrate, 
coldly. 

« Yes, I do! Peremptorily, indignantly! [t is absurd! 
Trob my employers? They know better—that it is im- 
possible !” 

« Can you prove that this charge is false?” said the 
magistrate, with a matter-of-fact air. “ Can you explain, 
or deny the facts that have been just sworn to?’ Elliott 
looked at him as if lost in thought. “ Do you hear me, 
sir?” repeated the magistrate, sternly; “ you are not 
bound to say any thing; and I would caution you 
jagainst saying any thing to criminate yourself.” Still 
| Elliott paused. “If you are not prepared, I will remand 
lyou for a week, before committing you to prison.” 

«“ Commit me to prison, sir!” repeated Elliott, with 
at once a perplexed and indignant air—“ why, I am as 
innocent as yourself !” 

«“ Then, sir, you will be able casily to account for the 
£15 found in your desk this morning ——” 

«Ah, yes—I had forgotten that—I deny the fact. 
They could not have been found in my desk—for I have 
not more than £4, and a few shillings, in the world, till 
my next quarter’s salary becomes due——” 

«“ But it is sworn here—you heard it sworn as well as 
I did—that the money was found there. Here are the 
| witnesses—you may ask them any questions you think 
proper—but they swore to the fact most distinctly -—— 

“Then, sir,” said Elliott, with a start, as if electrified 
with some sudden thought—“I see it all! Oh God, I 
|now see it all! It was placed there on purpose! It is a 
|plot laid to ruin me!’ He turned round abruptly to- 
|wards Mr. Hillary, and fixing a piercing look upon him, 
jhe exclaimed, in a low voice, “* Oh, monster!’ He was 
on the eve of explaining Mr. Hillary’s probable motives 
—but the thought of his danghter suddenly sealed his 
lips.“ Sir,” said he, presently, addressing the magis- 
trate, “I take God to witness that I am innocent of this 
atrocious charge. I am the victim of a conspiracy—- 
commit me, sir—commit me at once, I put my trust in 
God—the Father of the fatherless!” 











” 





The magistrates seemed struck with what he had said, 
and much more with his manner of saying it. They 
leaned back, and conferred together for a few minutes. 
«Our minds are not quite satisfied,” said the one who 
had already spoken, “as to the propriety of immedi- 
ately committing the prisoner to Newgate. Perhaps 
stronger evidence may be brought forward in a few days, 
| Prisoner, you are remanded for a week.” 

“I hope, sir,” said Mr. Hillary, « that he will by that 
time be able to clear his character—nothing I wish more. 
It’s a painful thing to me and my partners to have to 
press such a charge as this—but we must protect our- 
selves from the robbery of servants!’ This was said by 
the speaker to the magistrates; but he did not dare to 
jlook at the prisoner, whose piercing, indignant eye he 
|felt to be fixed upon him, and to follow his every mo- 
tion. 

That day week Elliott was fully committed to New- 
gate: and on the next morning the following paragraph 
appeared in the newspapers :— 
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Street. Henry Elliott, a clerk in the house of| =“ Oh—something of very great importance has just 


“« 
Hillary, Hungate & Company, Mincing Lane, (who| happened at my house, which—which—gives me quite 
But I was saying I would pay him 





was brought to this oflice a week ago, charged with em-|a different opinion. 
bezzling the sum of £15, the money of his employers, | instantly i 
and suspected of being an accomplice of the young man| “But if the young man be spirited, and conscious of 
who was recently committed to Newgate from this office his innocence, and choose to set a high value upon his 
on a similar charge.) was yesterday fully committed for | character, he will insist on clearing it in open court, and 
trial. He is, we understand, a young man of respect-|dare you to the proof of your charges before the whole 
able connections, and excellent education. From his} wor!d—at least J should do so in such a case.” 
appearance and demeanour, he would bave seemed inca- « You would, would you, sir?” exclaimed Mr. Hillary, 
pable of committing the very serious oflence with which | angrily, the big drops of perspiration standing upon his 
He seemed horror-struck on the| forehead. 
charge being first preferred, and asseverated his inno- « Certainly—certainly—TI should, indeed ; but let that 
cence firmly, and in a very impressive manner, declaring | pass. I really don’t see ” continued Mr. Newing- 
In answer to] ton, anxiously. 

“Dp n him, then !” cried Mr. Hillary, desperately, 
after a pause, snapping his fingers; “let him do his 
worst! He can never find me out.” 

“ Eh? what?” interrupted Newington, briskly ; “ find 
The newspaper containing this paragraph found its} you out! What can you mean, Mr. Hillary ?” 

“ Why—a—” stammered Mr. Hillary, colouring vio- 





he stands charged. 





that he was the victim of a conspiracy. 
a question of the magistrate, one of his employers stated, 
that up to the time of preferring this charge, the pri- 
soner had borne an excellent character in the house.” 





way, on the evening of the day on which it appeared, ' 
into Miss Hillary’s room, through her maid, as she was|lently, adding something that neither he himself nor 
preparing to undress, and conveyed to her the first inti- | Mr. Newington could understand. The latter had his 
mation of poor Elliott’s dreadful situation. The moment) own surmises—somewhat vague, it is true—as to the 
that she had read it, she sprung to her feet, pushed aside | meaning of Mr. Hillary’s words—especially coupling 
her maid, who attempted to prevent ber guitting her}them, as he did instantly, with certain expressions he 
apartment, and, with the newspaper in her hand, flew |had heard poor Eljiott utter at the police office. He 
wildly down the stairs, and burst into the dining-room,| was a prudent man, however, and secing no particular 
necessity for pushing his enquiries further, he thought 
it best to let matters remain as Mr. Hillary chose to re- 





where her father was sitting alone, in his easy chair, 
drawn close to the fire. “ Father!” she almost shrieked, 
springing, to within a yard or two of where he was sit-| present them. 
ting—*“ Henry Elliott robbed you! Henry Elliott inj Six weeks did poor Elliott lie immured in the dun- 
prison! A common thief!” pointing to the newspaper,|geons of Newgate, awaiting his trial—as a felon. What 
with frantic vehemence. “Is it so? And you his ac-| pen shall describe his mental suflerings during that pe- 
cuser? Oh, no! no! never!” she exclaimed, a wild|riod? Conscious of the most exalted and scrupulous 
smile gleaming on her pallid countenance, at the same |integrity—he who had never designedly wronged a hu- 
time sweeping to and fro before her astounded father, \ man being, even in thought—whom dire necessity only 
with swilt but stately steps, continuing, as she passed | had placed in circumstances which exposed him to the 
and repassed him—* No, sir! no! no! no!—Oh, for | devilish malice of such a man as Hillary—who stood 
shame! for shame, father! Shame on you! shame! His} alone, and with the exception of one fond heart, friend- 
father dead! His mother dead! No one to feel for him!|less in the world—whose livelihood depended on_ his 
No one to protect him! No one to love himn—but—me!"|daily labour, and who had hitherto supported himself 
with decency, not to say dignity, amidst many grievous 
discouragements and hardships—this was the man pining 
amid the guilty gloom of the cells of Newgate, and 
Her father sat cowering in his chair, with his hands|looking forward each day with shuddering to the hour 
partially elevated—feeling as though an angry angel had | when he was to be dragged with indignity to the bar, 
suddenly flashed upen his guilty privacy; and when his|and perhaps found guilty, on perjured evidence, of the 
shocking offence with which he was charged! And all 
go to her relief for several seconds. this was the wicked contrivance of Mr. Hillary—the 
cion crossed his mind, that she had lost her reason; and | father of his Mary! And was he liable to be transported 
he spent the next hour and a half in a perfect ecstacy of|—to quit his country ignominiously and for ever—to be 
banished with disgust and horror from the memory of 
her who had once so passionately loved him—as an im- 
postor—a villain—a felon! He resolved not to attempt 
any communication with Miss Hillary, if indeed it were 
practicable ; but to await, with stern resolution, the ar- 





and accompanying the last few words with a loud 
and thrilling laugh, she fell at full length insensible 
upon the floor. 


daughter fell, he had not the power to quit his chair and 
A horrible suspi- 


terror. As soon, however, as the apothecary, summoned 
to her assistance, had assured him that there were, hap- 
pily, no grounds for his fears—that she had had a very 
violent fit of hysterics, but was now recovered, and fallen 
asleep—he ordered the horses to his carriage, and drove 
off at top speed to the chambers of his city solicitor, rival of the hour that was either to crush him with un- 
Mr. Newington, to instruct him to procure Elliott’s in-| merited but inevitable infamy and ruin, or expose and 
stant discharge. That, of course, was utterly impossible ;| signally punish those whose malice and wickedness had 
and Mr. Hillary, almost stupified with terror, heard Mr.| sought to effect his destruction. What steps could he 
Newington assure him that the King of England him-|take to defend himself? Where were his witnesses ? 
self could not accomplish such an object! That Elliott} Who would detect and expose the perjury of those who 
must now remain in prison till the day of trial—about| would enter the witness-box on behalf of his wealthy pro- 
a month or six weeks hence—and then be brought to|secutors? Poor soul! Heaven support thee against thy 
the bar as a felon; that there were but two courses to| hour of trouble, and then deliver thee ! 
be pursued on that day, either not to appear against the] Miss Hillary’s fearful excitement, on the evening when 
prisoner, and forfeit all the recognizances, or to appear in| she discovered Elliott’s situation, led to a slow fever, 
open court, and state that the charge was withdrawn, and| which confined her to her bed for nearly a fortnight ; 
that it had been founded entirely on a mistake. That} and when, at the end of that period, she again appeared 
even then, in either case, Elliott, if really innocent, (Mr.|in her father’s presence, it was only to encounter—de- 
Newington was no party whatever to the fraudulent] spite her wan looks—a repetition of the harsh and cruel 
concoction of the charge, which was confined to Mr./treatment she had experienced ever since the day on 
Hillary and Lord Scamp,) would bring an action at law| which he had discovered her reluctance to receive the 
against Mr. Hillary, and obtain, doubtless, very large | addresses of Lord Scamp. Day after day did her father 
damages for the disgrace, and danger, and injury, which} bait her on behalf of his lordship—with alternate coax- 
Mr. Hillary’s unfounded charge had occasioned him ;| ing and cursing; all was in vain—for when Lord Scamp 
or—more serious still—he might perhaps indict all the | at length made her a formal offer of his precious “ hand 
parties concerned for a conspiracy. and heart,” she rejected him with a quiet contempt 
« But,” said Mr. Hillary, almost sick with fright at| which sent him, full of the irritation of wounded con- 
this alarming statement of the liabilities he had incurred, | ceit, to pour his sorrows into the inflamed ear of her 
“T would not wait for an action to be brought against} father. 
me—I would pay him any sum you might recommend,} The name that was written on her heart—that was 





and that, too, instantly on his quitting the prison walls.” | constantly in her sleeping and waking thoughts, Elliott 





quently mentioned it to ber, but she listened In melan. 
choly, oftener indignant silence. She felt convinced 
that there was some foul play on the part of her father, 
connected with Elliott’s incarceration in Newgate, and 
could sometimes scarcely conceal, when in his presence, 
a shudder of apprehension. And was it likely—was jt 
possible—that such a measure towards the unhappy, per- 
secuted Elliott, could have any other effect on the daugh. 
ter, believing him, as she did, to be pure and unspotted, 
than to increase and deepen her affection for him—to 
present his image before her mind’s eye, as that of one 
enduring martyrdom en her account, and for her sake? 

At length came on the day appointed for Elliott's trial, 
and it was with no little trepidation that Mr. Hillary, 
accompanied by Lord Scamp, stepped into his carriage, 
and drove down to the Old Bailey, where they sat toge. 
ther on the bench till nearly seven o'clock, till which 
time the court was engaged upon the trial of a man for 
forgery. Amid the bustle consequent upon the close of 
this long trial, Hiilary, after introducing his noble friend 
to one of the aldermen, happened to cast his eyes to the 
bar which had been just quitted by the death-doomed 
convict he had heard tried, when they fell upon the 
figure of Elliott, who seemed to have been placed there 
for some minutes, and was standing with a mournful 
expression of countenance, apparently lost in thought. 
Even Mr. Hillary’s hard heart was almost touched by 
the altered appearance of his victim, who was greatly 
emaciated, and seemed scarcely able to stand erect in his 
most humiliating position. 

Mr. Hillary knew the perfect innocence of Elliott; 
and his own guilty soul thrilled within him, as his eye 
encountered for an instant the steadfast but sorrowful 
eye of the prisoner. In vain did he attempt to appear 
conversing carelessly with Lord Scamp, who was him- 
self too much agitated to attend to him. The prisoner 
pleaded “ Not guilty.” No counsel had been retained 
for the prosecution, nor did any appear for the defence. 
The court, therefore, had to examine the witnesses ; and 
suffice it to say, that after about half an hour’s trial, in 
the course of which Hillary was called as a witness, and 
trembled so excessively as to call forth some encouraging 
expressions from the bench, the judge who tried the 
case decided that there was no evidence worth a straw 
against the prisoner, and consequently directed the jury 
to acquit him, which they did instantly, adding their 
unanimous opinion, that the charge against him appear- 
ed both frivolous and malicious. 

« Am I to understand, my lord, that I leave the court 
freed from all taint, from all dishonour ?” enquired E!- 
liott, after the foreman had expressed the opinion of the 
jury. 

“ Certainly—most undoubtedly you do,” replied the 
judge. 

« And, if I think fit, I am at liberty hereafter to ex- 
pose and punish those who have wickedly conspired to 
place me here on a false charge ?” 

“Of course, you have your remedy against any one,” 
replied the cautious judge, “whom you can prove to 
have acted illegally.” 

Elliott darted a glance at Mr. Hillary, which made 
his blood rush tumultuously towards his guilty heart, 
and bowing respectfully to the court, withdrew from the 
ignominious spot which he had been so infamously con 
pelled to occupy. He left the prison a little after eight 
o’clock, and wretched indeed were his feelings as the 
turnkey, opening the outermost of the iron-bound and 
spiked doors, bade him farewell, gruffly adding—*« Hope 
we mayn’t meet again, my, hearty !” 

“T hope not. indeed!” replied Elliott, with a sigh ; 
and descending the steps, found himself in the street. 
He scarce knew, for a moment, whither to direct his 
steps, staggering, overpowered with the strange feeling 
of suddenly-recovered liberty, The sad reality, however, 
soon forced itself upon him. 
him? He felt wearied and faint, and almost wished he 
had begged the favour of sleeping, for the night, even in 
the dreary dungeons from which he had been but that 
moment released. Thus were his thoughts occupied, as 
he moved slowly towards Fleet street, when a female 
figure approached him, muffled in a large shawl. 

“ Henry—dearest Henry !” murmured the half-stifled 
voice of Miss Hillary, stretching towards him both her 
hands; “so, you are free! You have escaped from the 
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Her father fre- 








—she never suflered to escape her lips. 


“ But, pardon me, Mr. Hillary—why all this 


snare of the wicked! Thank God—thank God! Oh, 
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what have we passed through since we last met! Why, 
Henry, will you not speak to me? Do you forsake the 
daughter, for the sin of her father?” 
Elliott stood staring at her as if stupified. 
« Miss Hillary !”” he murmured, incredulously. 
« Yes—yes! I am Mary Hillary; I am your own 
Mary. But oh, Henry, how altered you are! How thin! 
How pale and ill you look! I cannot bear to see you !” 
And covering her face with her hands, she burst into a 
flood of tears. 
«I can hardly—believe—that it is Miss Hillary,” mut- 
tered Elliott, “ But—your father /—Mr. Hillary! What 
will he say if he sees you? Are not you ashamed of 
being seen talking to a wretch like me, just slipped out 
of Newgate ?” 
- «Ashamed? My Henry—do not torture me! I am 
' heart-broken for your sake! It is my own flesh and blood 
’ that [am ashamed of. That it could ever be so base—” 
Elliott suddenly snatched her into his arms, and folded 
her to his breast with convulsive energy. 
If the malignant eye of her father had scen them at 
that moment ! 
She had obtained information that her father had gone 
to the Old Bailey with Lord Scamp, and soon contrived 
to follow them, unnoticed by the domestics. She could 
not get into the court, as the gallery was already filled ; 
and had been lingering about the door for upwards of 
four hours, making eager enquiries from those who left 
the court as to the name of the prisoner who was being 
S tried. She vehemently urged him to accompany her 
direct to Bullion House, confront her father, and demand 
reparation for the wrongs he had inflicted. «I will stand 
beside you—I will:never leave you—let him turn us 
both out of his house together !’,—continued the excited 
girl—*I begin to loathe it—to feel indifferent about 
every thing it contains—except my poor unoffending— 
dying mother !—Come, come, Henry, and play the man!” 
But Elliott’s good sense led him to expostulate with her, 





my forgiveness! What do you mean, miss,” said he, 
extending towards her his clenched fist,—* by talking 
about this fellow Elliott being my victim ? Eh !—Tell 
me, you audacious hussy! you ungrateful vixen! what 
dy’e mean !—Say, what the d | has come to you?” 
She made no answer, but continued with her face con- 
cealed in her hands. “Oh—I’m up to all this! I see 
what you're after! I know you, young dare-devil!— 
You think you can bully me into letting you marry this 
brute—this beggar—this swindler !—Ah, ha! you don’t 
know me, though! By , but I believe you and he 
are in league to take my life!” He paused, gasping with 
rage, His daughter remained silent. « What has turned 
you so against me ?”’ he continued, in the same violent 
tone and manner. “ Have’nt I been a kind father to 
you all my——” 
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suasion or coercion that he knew how to use, he brought to 
bear upon his wearied and harrassed daughter, but in vain. 
He suddenly took her with him to Scotland; and after 
spending there a wretched week or two, returned more 
dispirited than he had left. He hurried her to every 
place of amusement le could think of. Now he would 
give party after party, forgetful of his poor wife’s situa- 
tion ; then let a week or longer elapse in dull and morose 
seclusion. Once he was carried by his passion to such 
a pitch of frenzy, that he struck her on the side of her 
head, and severely !—nor manifested any signs of re- 
morse when he beheld her staggering under the blow. 
But why stay to particularise these painful scenes? Was 
this the way to put an end to the obstinate infatuation 
|of his daughter? No—but to increase and strengthen it 
| —to add fuel to the tire. Her womaniy pride—her sense 


“ Oh, yes, yes, yes! dear father, I know you have !’’| of justice—came—powerful auxiliaries—to support her 
sobbed Miss Hillary, rising, and throwing herself at his} love of the injured Elliott. She bore his ill-treatment at 
feet. }length with a kind of apathy. She had long lost all re- 
“ Then why are you behaving in this strange way to spect for her father, conscious as she was that he had 
me ?” he enquired, somewhat softening his tone. “ Mary,| acted most atrociously towards Elliott; and presently 
isn’t your poor mother up stairs, dying?! and if I lose) after “ some natural tears” for her poor mother, she® be- 
her and you too, what’s to become of me?” Miss Hil-|came wearied of the monotonous misery she endured at 
lary wept bitterly. « You'd better kill your old father) Bullion House, and ready to fly from it. Passing over 
outright at once, than kill him in this slow way ! or send/an interval of a month or two, during which she con- 
him to a madhouse, as you surely will! Come, Molly—| tinued to keep up some correspondence with Elliott, who 
my own little Molly—promise me to think no more of|never told her the extreme misery—the absolute want 


this wretched fellow! Depend on’t, he’ll be revenged on 
me, yet, and do me an injury, if he can. Surely, the 
devil himself sent the man across our family peace! I 
don’t want you to marry Lord Scamp since you don’t 
like him—not I. It’s true, I have longed this many a 


he was suffering, since her father refused to give hima 
character such as would procure his admission to an- 
other situation, and he was therefore reduced to the most 
precarious means possible of procuring a livelihood. Miss 
Hillary, overhearing her father make arrangements for 


year to marry you to some nobleman—to see you great| taking her on a long visit to the continent,—where he 
and happy—but—if you can’t fancy my Lord Scamp,| might, for all she knew, leave her to end her days in 
why—I give him up! And if I give Aim up, won't you} some convent—fed that night in desperation from Bul- 
meet me half way, and make us all happy again by giv-| lion House, and sought refuge in the humble residence 
ing up this fellow so unworthy of you? He comes from | of an old servant of her father. Here she lived for a few 
a d——d bad stock, believe me! Remember—his father | days, in terrified seclusion—but she might have spared 





and he did so successfully, representing to her the use-|gambled, and—cut his throat,” added Hillary, in a low | her alarms, for her father received the news of her flight 


less peril attending such a proceeding. 


He forced her|tone, instinctively trembling as he recollected the effect; with sullen apathy—merely exclaiming, “ Well, as she 
into the coach that was waiting for her—refused the} produced upon Elliott by his utterance of these words|/has made her bed she must lie upon it.” 


He made no 


purse which she had tried nearly fifty times to thrust ]}on a former occasion. “ Only think, Molly! My daugh-| enquiries after her, nor attempted to induce her to re- 


into his hand—promised to make a point of writing to} ¢er, with a vast fortune—scraped together during a long} turn. 
her the next day in such a manner as should be sure of | life by her father’s hard labour—Molly—the only thing} not go near the house. 


| 
When at length apprised of her residence, he did 


He had evidently given up the 


reaching her, and after mutually affectionate adieus, he|her father loves, excepting always your poor mother—to| struggle in despair, and felt indifferent to eny fate that 


ordered the coachman to drive off as quickly as possible] fling herself into the arms of a common thief—a—a) might befall his daughter. 


towards Highbury.. She found Bullion House in a tu-}j 
mult on account of her absence. 

“ So—your intended victim has escaped!” exclaimed 
Miss Hillary, suddenly presenting herself before her |] 
father, whom Lord Scamp had but just left. i 


lows : 


He heard that the banns of 
ail-bird—a felon—a fellow on his way to the gal-| marriage between her and Elliott were published in the 
|parish church where her new residence was situated— 
“ Father!” said Miss Hillary, solemnly, suddenly | but offered no opposition whatever. He affixed his sig- 
ooking up into her father’s face, “ You kNow that this) nature when required to the document necessary to 
s false! You know that he is acquitted—that he is in-j transfer to her the sum of money—six hundred pounds, 





“Ah, Polly—my own Poll—and is it you, indeed ?” | nocent—you knew it from the first—that the charge was standing in her name in the funds, in sullen silence. 


said her father, evidently the worse of wine, approach-| false !” 


«“ Come, kiss me, love !—where— 


ing her unsteadily. 
” 


where have you been, you little puss—puss—puss 





ing father. 
as if the word had.suddenly sobered him. 


breath heavily. 
“To think that your blood flows in these veins of 


mine!” continued Miss Hillary, with extraordinary en-|'The woman, with a frightened air, soon made her ap- 


ergy, extending her arms towards him. “I call you|p 
father—and yet”—she shuddered—*“ you are a guilty 
man—you have laid a snare for the innocent. Tremble, |h 
sir, tremble! Do you love your daughter? I tell you,}h 
father, that if your design had succeeded, she would 
have lain dead in your house within an hour after it was 
told her! Oh, what—what am I saying ?—where have 
I been?” She pressed her hand to her forehead ; her 
high excitement had passed away. Her father had re- 
covered from the shock occasioned by her abrupt reap- 
pearance. He walked to the door, and shut it. 

“Sit down, Mary,” said he, sternly, pointing to the 
sofa, She obeyed him in silence. 

“ Now, girl, tell me—are you drunk or sober? Where 
have you been? What have you been doing ?”’ he en- 
quired, with a furious air. She hid her face in her 
hands, and wept. 

“ You are driving me mad, father !”’ she murmured. 


changing his daughter’s determination, was immeasure- 

“ To Newgate, sir !” replied his daughter, in a quick |ably disappointed and shocked at this evidence of his 
stern tone, and retreated a step or two from her advanc- | failure. 
fiercely, his countenance darkening upon her sensibly. 
“ N—n—ew-gate !—New—new—gate !” he echoed, | Scarce suppressing a horrible execration—turning a deaf 
“ Well—|ear to all her passionate entreaties on behalf of Elliott! 
Mary—and—what of that?” he added, drawing his|—he rose, forcibly detached her arms, which were cling- 
ing to his knees, and rung the bell. AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


followed between Mr. Hillary and his daughter. a 
“ Come, come !— What !—you’re playing the coward | never left her from the moment he entered till he quitted| change has taken place in the circumstances and political 
now, miss !—Where’s all your bold spirit gone ?- What! | his house on his return to the city. 


: j : Aaa To be continued. 
Mr. Hillary, who had imagined he was succeeding in ( ) 


| 
| 


He bit his lips violently, and looked at her} 
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“Send Miss Hillary’s maid here,” said he, hoarsely. 


And of Society and Manners in the Peninsula, 
earance. _ 

« Attend Miss Hillary to her room immediately,” said 
e, sternly, and his disconsolate daughter was led out of 
is presence, to spend a night of sleepless agony. — 
PREFACE. 


BY A RESIDENT OFTICER.,. 


« On bed 
Delirious flung, sleep from her pillow flies ; 
All night she tosses, nor the balmy power 
In any posture finds; till the gray morn | dust from ancient institutions—and in other respects 
Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch | changes so completely the very face of nations within a 
Exanimate by love; and then, perhaps, {short period—that what to-day might be recognised as 
Exhausted nature sinks awhile to rest, 'an exact and faithful portrait of them, may to-morrow 
Still interrupted by distracted dreams, | be denied all merit of resemblance. Spain, however, is 
That o’er the sick imagination rise, | less under such influence than any other Ruropean coun- 
And in black colours paint the mimic scene !” jtry. Revolutions, it is true, have devastated, and still 
¢ | ravage her surface, but, like skaters on a field of ice, 








The present century hurries events along with such 
| whirlwind rapidity—dashes with its rushing pinions the 


Many more such scenes as the one above described) they pass rapidly away, and leave but little trace behind. 
He| Thus, since these volumes were written, scarcely any 


’ ail . . , 
Chreats, entreaties,} prospects of the country, with the exception of the new 











can’t you bully me any more? Snivel on, then, and beg | promises—magnificent promises—all the artillery of per-| system of elections about to be tried, with doubtful 
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success, 
tensity ; the numerous evils that oppressed the country 


The civil war is still raging with the same in- 


are still unremoved ; the general direction of affairs is 
far from being uniform or enlightened. But we must 
recollect that in Pandora’s box, Hope was found at the 
bottom. 

As far as regards the capital itself, some municipal 
The lighting 
of the streets is now nearly as well managed as in most 
other great towns of the continent. Commodious flag- 
wavs are being laid down for the convenience and secu- 
rity of passengers. Above all, the beggars, with their 
razs, and vermin, and droning lamentations, have disap- 
peared. The present Corregidor deserves the highest 
eredit for his exertions m ridding the inhabitants of this 


improvements have been recently made. 


plague, and providing a fit lazaretto for its reception in 
the convent of San Bernardino. 


The convents, too, are to be pulled down! Few of 
} 


these buildings merit respect from the shovel and pick- 
axe. ‘Their architecture is usually vulgar and extrava- 
gant, where long dead walls do not constitute their only 
claim to admiration. Still, I confess, I like to see a host 
of cupolas and minarets sparkling and towering in the 
glorious sunset; nor does the flowing costume of the 


| other worthies. 


friars, “ black, blue, white, and gray,’ show amiss in| 
the motley crowd of picturesque costumes paraded in| 


the streets. 
fathers have disappeared from the scene. Murillo and 
Zurbaran have immortalised the cowl and cassock, and 
custom has rendered both favourites with the mass of the 
people, who will long regret the monks and their soup, 
doled out at the convent gate. 

Madrid and the provincial capitals may possibly give 
some of the liberal government 
upon the manners and habits of their inhabitants. But 
it will require centuries to obliterate from the minds of 
the peasantry their ancient traditions, and to make them 
change their old and cherished way of life. In some 
respects, this tenacity does them honour; and I trust 
that, whatever modifications the “lights of the age”? and 
the “march of intellect” may effect in the general state 
of Spain, her noble peasantry will never relinquish 
either their graceful garb and bearing or their singular 
disinterestedness and integrity. Spain is an original 
and racy land, full of quaint prejudice, and “ auld lang 
syne” memorials, which lend to it a mellow and attractive 
hue, and invest it with peculiar charms to all who, like 
myself, are fond of wandering among the ruins, and 
living with the traditions and recollections, of the past. 

If this age of regeneration succeed in working out 
the happiness and comfort of a noble race, whom cen- 
turies of oppression and misgovernment have failed to 
debase, [I shall hail its advent with delight. 

Madrid, March 1836. 

a 
CHAPTER I. 
Approach to Madrid —Its entrain 
Approach by the Valencia Road 


evidence action of a 


Internal view —and Retiro 
The Mauzanares, and the 


picturesque population of Madrid 

The approach to a great capital, for the first time, is 
apt to excite new feelings in the drowsiest or most jaded 
imagination. ‘I'he idea of soon being in the midst of a 
busy stranger crowd, equally careless and ignorant of 
your existence, anxiously following their own particular 


pursuits; their horizon bounded and confined by the} 


selfish and narrow circle of local interests, leaving no 
room for sympathy towards a stranger; passing down 
the stream of life, without casting a backward look upon 
those whose course may be less rapid, or stretching forth 
a helping hand to the wearied and the faltering—all this, 
and more, strikes the wanderer as he draws nigh to 
those hotbeds of egotism and civilisation; as he mixes 
with a mass of beings, like himself indeed, but among 
whom he is condemned to a solituée far more lonely 
than that of the mountain or the desert, and rendered 
still more painful by the freezing welcome of an inn. 
But wherefore dwell on what has ever been, on what 
must ever be! The world, after all, is but a vast cara- 
vansery, Where those who arrive, as well as those who 
depart, separate with pleasure from their former travel- 
ing companions, and strike with new animation into a 
fresh road, in hopes of its leading them to more smiling, 


These, I think, look less Spanish, since the | 
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as before, gradually sinking into a sense of fresh ennui, 
a new repetition of the past. 

Whether it be from the little that is known of the 
manners and peculiarities of the singular people whose 
capital [ am now approaching, the chivalrous page they 
have filled in history, ancient and modern, coupled with 
their known dislike to, perhaps contempt for, strangers, 
no where do such feelings present themselves more 
forcibly than here; and the Bayonne road, that most 
usually taken by foreigners, is but ill adapted to qualify 
and dissipate such a train of thinking. 

When, at length, you learn from the postillion that 
you have reached the last relay before entering Madrid, 
of which there is but one in the world, and of which 
you have heard so much—involuntarily you rub your 
eyes, and look about for the usual indications of the 
vicinity of a great metropolis; but in vain you search 
for those fair contrasts of lawn and woodland so fondly 
dwelt upon in the book of “Monteria,” of the good 
king Don Alonzo the Eleventh; or expect to find the 
balmy climate and gentle seasons, extolled beyond all 
praise by the old chronicler, Fernandez de Olviedo, and 
No neat and thriving town, cheerful 
hamlet, proud castle, or elegant villa residence of the 
grandee, royal seat of Pleasaunce, chasse, wood, or wa- 
ter,—in short, no exterior or agreeable marks of the 
opulent suburbs of a proud city, any where present 
themselves. 

Still you speed onwards as fast as six fleet mules can 
carry you. The objects fly on each side in quick suc- 
cession, presenting miserable groups of wretched hovels 
—a wooden weather-beaten cross on the road-side, with 
some stones cast around its base, marking a spot of vio- 
lence and blood; a pebble or two placed upon its 
branches, indicating the de profundis of some pious pas- 
senger for the soul of the murdered man—a turnpike 
with its modern lodge, the thing most like civilisation 
to be seen—the fair and distant view of the bold and 
snow-topped Guadarrama on the right, with the arid 
though cultivated plains of New Castile receding and 
undulating into distance like the billows of a vast ocean 
—far, far off the white walls of some village glaring in 
the sun—no tree to break the sad and stern monotony 
of hillock following hillock, until lost in the horizon. 

At length the convent of Chamartin, with its patches 
of verdure, refreshes the eye, wearied of its wandering ; 
a few minutes more, and domes, and minarets, and high 
tapering steeples, spring from the earth, as at the touch 
of a magician’s wand ; their light and elegantly formed 
cupolas, reflecting the sun’s rays on their tin or leaden 
coverings, and bringing to the mind the capitals of the 
East. The powder magazine, with its solitary sentry, 


now strikes the view; next, the “ Campo Santo,” or| 
jinto a lonely and melancholy perspective, rendered 


cemetery—the resting-place of so many thousands who 
have lived strangers to each other through life, to be 


united only in death—exhibits its long white enclosure 


and large black cross in front of the entrance; a few 


‘paces farther, and the palace of the Duke of Alba, with 


its gardens,* the College of the Jesuits, and the chim- 
ney tops of the royal palace, afford indications of the 
metropolis being at hand. 

On driving through the gate “de los Pozos,” a dirty 
cravatless risguardo, preferring shoes and stockings, as 
more convenient than boots, mounts an_ ill-accoutred 


* This noble mansion is considered the best specimen 
of Italian architecture in Madrid. It has a lawn in front, 
something in the English style, and the gardens are ex- 
tensive, though partaking of the disadvantageous posi- 
tion of the house itself; being situated in a deep hollow, 
completely commanded by the high road which skirts 
the back of the garden. Its great distance from the 
frequented parts of the town is also a great drawback 
from its value. A fire broke out in the upper stories in 
the year 1833, which, although it did but little damage 
to the building itself, destroyed a quantity of the costly 
antique furniture, and valuable books and pictures. Not- 
withstanding a cordon of troops was placed round the 
house, some of the light-fingered gentry contrived to 
introduce themselves, and to carry off any thing and 
every thing portable; valuable old editions of rare books 
were hawked about for weeks afterwards for little or no- 
thing in the remote quarters of the city ; among other arti- 


landscapes, and brighter flowers scattered on their path, cles, a superb miniature portrait of the duchess was sold to 
—hopes destined to meet with the same disappointment’ a friend of the family for two pesetas (eighteen pence !) 


horse, a rusty spur attached to either heel, with a hug 
sabre of English fabric hanging from his waist, accom, 
panies your carriage at a hobbling canter, to the coach 
office, but by no means increases the illusion. It is dij. 
cult to believe oneself in the far-famed “metropolis 9 
Spain and the Indies,” until the wretched accommo). 
tion, filthy attendance, and extravagant charges, fully 
convince the most incredulous of having, at lengt), 
reached the wished-for goal. 

If you happen to be in a public conveyance, you ar 
driven to the coach office, accompanied as above, to pres 
vent smuggling, I suppose: risguvardo, meaning «4 
check,” a defence against any project. You and yoy 
baggage are delivered over to the inspectors of the cus 
toms, who are usually very civil; a peseta (ten pence) 
given to the porter generally settles things amica)y 
jenough. If you are in a private carriage, the same 
cavalier follows you as he best can; as a very greg 
favour, sometimes an employé of the customs will com, 
and make his visit when vou stop; but this is rare, and 
seldom granted but to persons of distinction. 

No Spaniard, jealous of the reputation of his coun. 
try’s capital, should allow a stranger to enter it by any 
other road than that of Alcala de Henares. ‘The ay) 
proach, on this side, is grand and imposing. Once past 
the Quinta del Espiritu Santo, Madrid begins to unrol! 
‘itself to the view, in all the pride of a capital. The 
immense Rotunda or Arena destined for the bull fights, 
being situated outside the walls on the right of the cause. 
way, is, however, rather an eye-sore than an ornament, 
as it impedes the view and breaks in upon the harmo. 
nious line of buildings and public monuments in the 
distance ; but still the view, partial yet imposing, whic 
jis obtained through the trees and noble arches of the 
gate of Alcala; the proud steeples that meet the eye, 
and close the long and magnificent alley of the « Glo. 
rietta,” and Calle d'Alcala, more than compensate this 
|disadvantage, and fully gratify the expectations of the 
beholder. 

The private gardens of the « Retiro,”* their pagodas, 
tower, and fantastic temple, also contribute to give an 
jair of royalty to this entrance to which no other ean 
pretend. From this spot to the post-office, the traveller 
is impressed with a high idea of the Spanish metropolis 
The fine trees that line the descent to the Calle Alcala, 
the avenues of the Prado and Recoletos, the noble 
fountains which refresh and adorn those shady retreats, 
farther on the truly royal street of Alcala, probably one 
of the widest in Europe, form, altogether, a most varied 
and imposing picture. 

Should chance or accident direct the stranger’s steps, 
on his first visit to Madrid, by the Valencia road, the 
character of the scene is entirely changed, dwindling 


doubly so by the recollection of the paradise he has lett 
behind him at Aranjuez. With the freshness of thi 
rich luxuriant shades and giant alleys watered by the 
Tagus, still present to his mind, he descries an outspread 
mass of gloomy earth-coloured buildings, rising in the 
form of an amphitheatre, their sloping roofs, covered 
with the dark gray tiles of the country, presenting, alto- 
gether, a mean and unseemly appearance. It is not 
until after he enters the gate of Atocha that his eye be- 
comes reconciled to the objects around ; the Prado, its 
groves and noble museum, assert their right to royalty 
and magnificence. 

Though in nowise to be compared in point of gran- 
deur to the entrance by the gate of Alcala, that by th 
Segovian gate of San Vicenti is not devoid of interest 
and beauty. Few foreigners enter the capital by this 
road, which leads through Valladolid, Segovia, the vi! 
lage of Guadarrama, and the royal residence of th 
Prado. Here, and along this road only, may the lover 
of green trees and refreshing waters hope to find them. 
The Florida, as this spot is so called, is indeed so in this 
country of sterility. The Mauzanares, though shallow 
and of feeble current, is yet a running stream, and the 
trees which line its banks are in sufficient abundance W 
answer the double purpose of shade and landscape. 
The vicinity of the snug little royal retreat of Mor- 


* Retiro, Retreat—the garden of that name.—See it 
chapter. Prado, the walk of that name—idem. Rec’ 
letos, Recolets—the convent of that order in the walk s° 





called, forming one wing of the “ Prado,” 
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an contributes to the sylvan aspect of this read, while, 
on drawing nearer to the gate cf San Vicenti, the long 
rows of party-coloured garments, shirts and shifts, pet- 
tjicoats and pantaloons, hanging up to dry in peace and 
oood fellowship, the songs of the women in their wash- 
ing-stands,” groups of mules with their tinkling bells, 
Jjrowsy borricos and yokes of oxen, lying around their 
creaking old-fashioned cars from the mountains: the 
sharp lively clack of castanets, and the twang of guitars 
through the trees and along the river side; the resound- 
ing steps of the romping manola and her chosen dancer,} 
drowned, *ever and anon, in the roar of applause that 
» bursts forth, when either party executes any extravagant 
or peculiarly ingenious combination of steps on one leg 
or both, do not fail to give to this shady resort a cheer- 
ful and animated air. The palace, and its lofty founda- 
tions, appear to great advantage when seen from below ; 
the avenue leading upward is also inviting ; but once 
on the Plaza del Prado nuevo, the houses again re- 
sume their mean irregular form, and the charm is at an 
end. 
—>— 


CHAPTER II. 


General appearance of the town, streets, and local peculiari- 
ties of Madrid. 

The interior of Madrid, with the exception of a very 
few streets and public buildings, by no means relieves 
the disappointment caused by the nakedness of its ex- 
terior. There is a-comfortless look about the generality 
of the houses not recently built, which gives a very un- 
favourable impression, and a misgiving about the finding 
of a snug lodging, exceedingly tantalising to a wayworn 
traveller. Although nearly every house has its balconies 
on the first and higher stories, which constitute the only 
liveable part of it during the African heat of a Madrid 
summer,¢ and, notwithstanding the consequent import- 
ance of such a post, the balconies seldom receive a fresh 
coat of painting, but exhibit the contrasts of rust and 
the action of the atmosphere in all their varieties. The 
mean appearance of the windows, glazed with little 
square panes of the worst d-scription and varied hue, 
set in leaden grooves or Juttices, the absence of paint, 
and the little care taken of the sashes and wood-work, 
augment the haunted look they have about them. 

Many good housewives have also devised sundry in- 
genious Contrivances, and additions to the enticing ap- 


* The practice of washing with hot water is almost 


unknown in Spain, and generally much less practised| ality about them. 


abroad than in England. In Madrid, all clothes go to 


the river. 


pearance of their balconies, by having pieces of wood 
tixed into the walls, on each side, with a small pulley 
on the outer part, through which running cords are 
passed and secured at either end. Stockings, black and 
white, blue and gray, stomachers, handkerchiefs, and 
even ladies’ panos menores, are there to be seen flaunting 
and toying in the wind, like so many gay pennons of 
knight or baron bold ; but prudently and firmly pinned 
to the cords, so as not to give any light-fingered passen- 
ger the opportunity of carrying them away, which would 
infallibly be the case, did any such relic fall into the 
street. Besides the satisfaction thus gratuitously atlorded 
to the public of knowing that there is washing going on 
up stairs, any curious person may also thereby readily 
ascertain whether the lady of the house has children, 
and of what particular age they may happen to be. 
The different sizes of the frocks and pinafores basking 
in the sun clear up the point satisfactorily. 
Notwithstanding these great exertions on the part of 
the inmates to save outward appearances, the striking 
irregularity in the height of the houses is another unfa- 
vourable circumstance. It is not uncommon to see a 


against the palace of a grandee, displaying its checkered, 
moss-grown, weather-stained tiling, in mockery of the 
marble and sculpture of its next door neighbour; as a 
loathsome beggar chuckles when he can rub his filthy 
garments against the silk of a lechugina, or levita of a 
dandy. It is but justice to state, however, that the 
houses now in the course of erection would not disgrace 
any metropolis, although their interior distribution is on 
too small a scale, not so much to suit the convenience 
of the occupant, as the avarice of the proprietor, whose 
object is evidently to cram the greatest number possible 
of tenants in the smallest possible space. 

The quarters of Madrid known under the name of 
the Rastro, and “ Barrios bajos,” present a most un- 
wholesome and ungainly appearance ; being chiefly com- 
posed of hovels with mud walls and tiled rooting, which 
contain but a ground-floor, and are inhabited by the dregs 
of the population; they are the purlieus of vice and 
crime, and are not only a disgrace to the capital, but 
would be go to any sixth-rate town in the kingdom.* 
The same discrepancy prevails in the style and mode 
of living of the nobility and wealthier classes: every 
thing is in extremes, both in houses, equipage, clothing, 
eating and drinking. Luxury and misery, comfort and 
squalidness, are constantly elbowing one another. ‘The 
inhabitants also bear a strong stamp of quaint origin- 
Were a man transported biindfolded 
into Spain, and his bandage taken off when set down 


Covered washing sheds are conveniently |in Madrid, he might on his first walk through the streets 


placed along its banks, filled with women from day-break | readily believe himself in a seaport town, from the great 


ull night-fall. 


Any idler, who is curious in such mat-| variety of costumes, European, Oriental, Spanish,—and 


ters, may, by descending to the gates of San Vicenti,| many partaking of all three,—which he would be con- 
take in, at one glance, all the under garments of the in-| stantly meeting. 


habitants of Madrid, spread out to the sun and wind, on 


The Valencian, with his gay-coloured handkerchief 


innumerable cords supported by poles on either side of} rolled about his head in the Moorish fashion, a brilliant- 


the river. 


ly striped manta thrown gracefully over bis shoulder ; 


+ See the chapter dedicated to this interesting portion| the Maragato, looking for all the world like a well-fed 


of the fair sex. 


Dutch skipper in flesh and costume; the man of Estre- 


+ The summer heats are more oppressive in Madrid| madura, his broad buff belt buckled about his loins, and 


than in any other part of the kingdom. 


The absence| a string of sausages in his hand; the Catalonian’s wild 


of trees and water, its elevated position crowning aj Albanian look and cut, a red woollen cap falling on his 
vast “ Plateau” naked as the band, combined with the|shoulder in the way of the Neapolitan mariners; the 


calcareous chalky nature of the surface, expose it to 
the full action of a fierce sun. The evening seldom 





* The great disparity, so remarkable in the buildings 


brings any alleviation ; there is no cooling breeze at sun-| of Madrid, may be accounted for, by calling to mind the 
set to refresh the air; occasionally, to be sure, an awful} capricious way it commenced its importance as a capital. 
thunder storm, like that of the tropics, breaks over the|It struggled on, a secondary town, until the emperor, 
heads of the panting inhabitants, but without mitigating| Charles V., suflering under a severe tit of the ague, 


the intense warmth. 


The iron railings of the baleonies| which he had caught in Valladolid, then the royal resi- 


are so impregnated with heat as to be unpleasant to the| dence, came to Madrid for change of air, and recovered ; 


touch at midnight. 


The evil is remedied, as much as| in consequence of which he was induced to reside here 


possible, by hanging thick linen curtains of various] ever after. Philip I!. decided its prosperity by ultimately 
stripes and colours before the windows, covering at the| making it the seat of the court. Still, it was augmented 


same time the balconies. 


Quantities of water are also} by bits and scraps, as a building mania came on, or as 


dashed upon the tiled roof and curtains, and afford aj the times permitted,—for many, many yeags have elapsed 


certain freshness. 


breathe a little more at their ease, and tell each other] period of tranquillity. 
The variety of curtains hung out at! the chains which have bound her limbs and crippled her| 


how hot it is. 


Here the evening party assembles to/ since this unhappy country has enjoyed even a short 


She will long bear the marks of 


almost every window, gives a singular and not unpleas-| energies, and if latterly she has made some advances 
ing appearance to the streets—a large house, with all its| towards civilisation, she owes it to an awakening feel-| 
canvass spread, is no bad representation of a line-of-battle} ing of herself and of her rights, which may yet put her 





ship in full sail. 





in the road tc prosperity. 





wretched tumble-down looking house supporting itself 


A4l 


Andalusian’s elegaut dress, swarthy face, and immea- 
surable whiskers; Gallicia’s heavy, dirty son, dragging 
after him, at every step, a shoe weighing from two to 
three pounds, including nails, doublings, and other de- 
fences against a treacherous and ruinous pavement. 

All these people might easily be taken for the inhabit- 
ants of regions hundreds of leagues asunder, differing 
as essentially in language as in costume. The effect pro- 
duced on a stranger by such a cosmopolite looking 
crowd, is such, (had he not been jolted so incessantly in an 
indifferently hang carriage for several days as to remove 
all doubt from his mind of traveling on terra firma,) 
as to make him fancy that all those picturesque looking 
people have just disembarked from various parts of the 
globe, to transact business and show off their toilet. 

A walk up to the /etiro will, however, soon convince 
him that he is arrived in a capital surrounded, on an 
average, by one hundred leagues of land on every side, 
and the earth immediately under his eye as parched and 
naked, and removed from dampness, as any lizard could 
desire. 

‘Take them altogether, the streets of Madrid have not 

the least point of resemblance with those of any other 
European capital,—just as little as the great majority of 
the people walking about them bear to the inhabitants 
of Paris, London, or Vienna. The Calle Alcala is, no 
doubt, a very fine street, possessing a splendid public 
monument, the custom-house, and many private houses 
are of an elevated order of architecture; this does not 
prevent its being the street of Madrid which presents 
most anomalies. There, as every body knows, there are 
no areas to the houses as in London; the lower part 
being entirely destined to lumber rooms, or wine vaults, 
or general receptacles for any thing and every thing. 
Nobody dreams of living under ground: as they say 
themselves, that will come in due time and long before 
they could wish. ‘he ground-floors having windows 
towards the street, are secured, like those of a prison, 
with thick iron bars pretty closely set together, an ap- 
pearance that gives no very favourable idea of the watch- 
fulness of the police, or the bonesty of the citizens. 
This precaution, which elsewhere would scare every 
body from taking such a well-defended citadel, produces 
no such effect among the natives. They are quite as 
much sought after as any other story, and, indeed, pre- 
ferred by many, on account of their coolness in sum- 
mer. ‘They possess also the advantage of giving fair 
play to the man of imagination and quaint fancies. For, 
when such quarters are inhabited by pretty girls, who 
are always at their windows, looking through the bars 
like chickens out of a hen-coop, a poctic character might 
well transport himself to those barbarous periods when 
beauty was restrained by bars and bolts, requiring and 
imploring the aid of chivalry to the rescue. Such 
“ Peris,” be they ever so soft, and languishing, and 
beautiful, have often to do with fathers or mothers who 
do not understand nonsense, or husbands as jealous as 
tigers; in fact are looked after with a solicitude which 
they could altogether dispense with. As for myself, they 
always put me in mind, poor things, of Yorick’s star- 
ling—« I can’t get out,” said the poor bird. The well- 
fringed speaking eyes of those dear niias, look at you 
and through you as you ar¢ passing, envying your pow- 
ers of locomotion, and sighing all the while as plain as 
eyes black, or blue, or gray, and all with prodigious long 
eyelashes, can sigh—“ We can’t get out! we can’t get 
out! Caballero! we can’t get out—although dying to 
do so!” I don’t know how it is, but I take so much to 
heart every thing relating to the sex of the above de- 
scription, and not past five-and-twenty, that I have more 
than once formed the project of never going to ramble 
about the streets without a good file in my pocket, so as 
to let myself in, or them out, just as fate and circum- 
stances should ordain it. But, eheu! I am forgetting 
that sundry winters, more than is befitting or tellable 
even to the “ gentle reader,” have been busy powdering 
my head with snow, and doing all they can to freeze the 
philoganic current of my blood! But I had best leave 
this topic, this gossip, which show my years as clearly 
as my fé de bautismo—and take again to the streets, 

Besides the above peculiarity, this street of Alcala is 
famous for its osterias, (bostelries,) the resting-places 
of a numerous gang of arrieros (muleteers) and ordi- 
narios (regular carriers to and from the various princi- 

pal towns.) You step out of a palace, and enjoy, next 
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door, the grateful smell of horse-dung, the picturesque that, when we reach the custom-house, we command the|the description of the rows’ 


and energetic dialogues of the aforesaid tribe, the tink- 
ling of the bells round the mules’ necks, as they move 
about in their stables, while three or four huge dogs, 
with an iron collar stuffed with nails defending their 
throats, are stretched out upon the threshold pretending 
to be asleep, merely waiting for a pretext to give you a 
good shaking. ‘T'wo or three mano/as contribute to har- 
monise this picture, wrangling in the ample gateway 
about the generosity or fidelity of their gueridos, upon 
hints received that the wench of some posada on the 
road has succeeded in overturning the constancy of their 
«man.” <A strong odour of well-pitched wine-skins 
increases the enjoyment of the passenger, who thinks 
he bas escaped as he passes before seemly houses and 
handsome shops, until he finds himself stopped by a 
crowd of jolly dogs, rolling out of a despacho de vino, 
(a drinking shop,) next door to a jeweller’s. A little 
further on is a trinda de comestibles, (provision-shop, ) 
where you may see the portly mistress, or greasy master 
of the establishment, enshrined amidst festoons of sau- 


‘the observer to suspect they belonged to titled fathers 


—~ 





’ constantly occurring ty. 


view on either side, towards the Prado, or the “ Puerta|tween the numerous dogs, with and without masters 


del Sol.” 
knots of stout fellows, rolled up in their cloaks, some 


In this advantageous position, are to be found | that are in the habit of giving each other a general rep. 


»|dezvous opposite to the church of St. Luis, after glean. 


embarrados up to the eyes, others, contenting themselves | ing the refuse of the neighbouring market-place of « py 


with giving the ample folds a knowing jerk under the | 


armen.” As they are very numerous, and of all castes 


left arm, all differently engaged, smoking or talking, but land conditions, it is natural there should exist a cop. 


keeping a sharp look out up and down the street ; 


judge by their bluff faces and flourishing whiskers, the | subjects. 


conic termination of the hat, with a tuft of black silk 


to|siderable divergency of opinions among them on most 


This produces, at first, something between q 
‘growl and a whimper, improves into a display of fiery 


adorning the top and one side of the upturned brim, not|/eyes and rows of very sharp white teeth; and, at last, 


to mention the broad band of black velvet which nearly 
covers the whole concern, and the thick cigar stuck in 
the corner of the mouth, one might fancy they were 
hacendados of Andalusia, come to town on a frolic, or 


chalanes (horse-jockeys) from Cordova, with a string of! sary. 
d 5 7 


incomparable coursers; their gaily embroidered waist- 
coats, or jackets, shining out from an opening in the 
capa, and the showy silk kerchief about their necks, 
fastened by a golden ring in front, might even induce 


things proceed to such lengths, that no decent dog cay 
|put up with it. Hence a general melee and running 
fight, the flagway being always selected by the old hands 
as affording most chance of a slip to an unwary adver. 
When the pursuit becomes hot, and they are har( 
pushed, they bolt into the shops, on the old sailor prin. 
ciple of “ any port in a storm,” and there * fight it out,” 
shamefully regardless of the fright and screams of the 
ladies, the swearing of the shop-boys, and the cudgels of 
the beggars, fixtures at the door, who hope to pocket a 











jand the grandeza, could such athletic forms and thews 
Not one of these 
hung up and disposed in goodly array. Here, the inha-| suppositions, however, comes near the truth; they are 
bitants of the neighbourhood, from the general or mar-| simply industrious lads, of a high spirit, who prefer the 
quis,* down to the shoemaker, procure their ingredients! trabwjo and sabre to any more mechanical instruments. 
for the puchero, their oil and vinegar for the salad, the! They assemble, morning and evening, at the usual hours 
saffron for those who like it, although this good old cus-| of departure and arrival of wayfaring people; they note 
tom of besaflroning every thing is, thanks be to God,| down, with care, their comings in and goings out, and 


sages, flitches of fine fat bacon, piles of chocolate, cheese, 


quarters of lamb or kid, according to the season, allj/and sinews adorn that puny race. 


going out of use, 
of black pepper, or cinnamon for the arroe con leche ;| worldly riches they carry about them; afterwards, like 
the dish of rice-milk, as thick as porridge, a “ postre”| zealous apostles, they sally forth as “ fishers of men,” to 
much rejoiced in. You may also get a few guindillas, | despoil such travellers of goods to which they may be 
as red as fire, and still hotter, if possible, to «abrir el} perniciously attached, so far as regards the good of their 
apetito,” (to open your apetite,) with piméentos, red and} souls; in short, they are cadalleros ladrones (robber 
green ; and, above all, the news, and gossip, and scan-|cavaliers,) exercising their honest, independent calling, 
dal of the neighbourhood ; who pays, and who does not!in the best way they can; taking care, however, to ob- 
pay ; the different ups and downs of the street; and if|serve that attention and respect towards their friends, the 
any “matrimonio” (married couple) is at sixes and se-|‘ alguaciles,” which is, after all, but good-breeding, and 
vens—people caught under the bed, and so forth. Indeed, | singularly conducive to their longevity, and the prosperi- 
to do the tenderos justice, in point of information, andj ty of their trade. 
being communicative, chatty people, they beat the dar-| The connivance of the police with the “ gentlemen of 
beros hollow. |the road” is too old a fact to require dwelling upon. 
The street we are describing is built, as all the world! There is, perhaps, not one alguacil, or constable, who is 
must be aware, upon a gradually ascending ground, so/ not in their pay—(wo to the contributors, if the means 
| fail them !)—hence it is an axiom among thieves, not to 
* In Spain, we live on from day to day, ever putting| mind the act of robbing,—that is a matter of course,— 
into practice the scriptural injunction, * our loins are|but to be most particular as to what they rob, A man 
ever girt, and ready for the road.” Few, indeed, are the| who eases a neighbour of a dollar or two will infallibly 
houses that lay in a prudent store of eatables, if we}be strangled by the garrete (hanging is now out of 
except an odd bag of the faithful and every-day gar-| fashion), or be sent to the galleys, according to the cir- 
banzo, ditto of white beans, and other dry vegetables,| cumstances of the crime; because in such a trifle there 
with a ftinaja or so of oil: such worldly foresight is|is nothing worthy the pocket of an alguacil; let him 
never heard of. People of rank and good income live} rob a round sum,—a few hundred dollars, or thousands, 
on whatever the next victual-shop affords, taking so if he can,—he is sure of living a joyous life of it, 
much of each article as is sufficient for the day’s con-| honoured and respected by his white-wanded guardians. 
sumption. Let no hungry man, just off a journey, and! The Calle de Montera is, doubtless, the street, or Rue 
high trotting nag, ever think of dropping into a friend’s| Vivienne of Madrid, for here you find concentrated the 
to refresh ; any thing, cold beef, ham, &c, Vain dreams!! greatest and most brilliant shops in the capital, of all 
A cup of chocolate, in which bis thumb would be ill at) sorts and descriptions. Here, too, ladies are seen in 
ease, or by some strange accident, a couple of fried eggs,| crowds, tormenting the shop-boys, turning every thing | 
is all he can hope for, and be thankful, especially for the| upside down, and making very few and slender purchases, 
eggs. Once the dinner brought, and the salad and small|either because their husbands are stingy, ill-natured 
portion of meat put aside for the guisado, (the standing | brutes, who will not give them dinero, or que no hay, 
supper dish,) santisimas Pasquas! most holy Easter to|that much buying does not exist. Whatever may be 
No waste—no larder; and if any accident, or) the cause, it is certain that it is not the least want of 
voracious cat (I hate cats) destroys the evening pros- strong desire to buy, which engenders this economy in 
pects, a crust of bread and dos dedos de vino, and into) female breasts. Notwithstanding the display, the same 
bed, until a fresh Aurora and fresh supply shine upon! characteristic peculiarities prevail in this street as in its 
and gladden mortals. Neither do we choose the trouble | less opulent neighbours. Many is the time we have seen | 
and fuss of a wine cellar; besides, keep the key where|a well-frizzed, dapper shop-boy getting into a passion, 
you will, the servants (especially if there be an Arra-| and obliged to jump over the counter in order to eject 
gonese among them) will get at it, or into the vault and! and pursue an obstinate hen with her chickens from the 
cask too, if necessary. How much more comfortable it! next door meson of the gallina. It is by no means un- 
is to get your pint or two of wine from the neighbour-| common for a lady driving a hard bargain in a mercer’s 
ing tavern; it comes in nice and hot from the juicy|shop, refulgent with rich brocades, lovely silks, and deli- 
hands of the bearer, besides the variety of tasting a We se ribbons, to be interrupted and startled by a sound 
vintage every day, or, what is still more to be prized, a| peck at her little foot from a sauntering turkey-cock just 
mixture of all, swallowing it with the satisfaction of|« dropped in” from the stable, and posada of the Gallega 
knowing that the bottle “ has been shook,” according to opposite, which has mistaken the small rosette upon her 
the advice of the best apothecaries. 
pride in being able to assert, that, out of fifty large wine! with the musical note and upceast inquisitive eye peculiar 
growers, there are not two who think of indulging in aj to this savoury bird.* I Jeave to an abler pen than mine, 
good glass of wine, but get it from the tavern. All 


you! 








few extra cuartos by so seasonable a display of vigour 
on costillas agenas (other people’s ribs). 

The ga/lera is a long and somewhat narrow cart: the 
sides formed of a stout wooden railing lined with a mat 
of « Erparto,” going all round, to keep the cold and wet 
and dust out from those within; the bottom is usually 
made of stout cords, interlaced as a net work, not ex. 
cluding, however, the wooden frame necessary to the 





Here is to be had the ewatro cuartos| find means of ascertaining pretty exactly the sum of|security and strength of the carriage; underneath is 


suspended a sort of hammock, where more luggage can 
be stowed, and where the driver usually enjoys his nap. 
A square box, swinging in the rear, is destined for the 
“ease” of the huge mastiff, the fidus Achates of the 
whole concern, generally gifted with as repulsive a phy- 
siognomy as his master can desire. When the !oad is 
stowed away, the remaining space between the bales, 
boxes, and awning, (in winter a tarpaulin, in summer a 
description of sail cloth,) is allotted for the accommoda- 
tion of passengers, who generally bring their mattresses 
with them, to serve as a sofa during the day, or a bed by 
night, whenever a full venta, or the threatening appear. 
ance of its beds, induce fastidious travellers to avoid 
feeding the hungry with their own flesh and blood. It 
is by no means a disreputable mode of traveling; per- 
sons of great respectability, both male and female, adopt 
this mode of transferring themselves from one point to 
another. The mayoral or razal, (or carrier,) is gene- 
rally a trustworthy respectable man, well known along 
his road. He is treated with much greater respect in 
the ventas, or inns, than any isolated pilgrim, however 
great a man he may be, or fancy himself. Then he is 
an old acquaintance of the mounted banditti, if such 
company keep in his line; he either pays them a fixed 
contribution to be protected against all other violence, or 
they content themselves with a moderate impost on his 
passengers, as belonging to afriend. When not pressed 
for time, a stranger will find it far from disagreeable, as 
he has leisure to see the country, the rate of traveling 
being usually from six to eight leagues a day, rising very 
early in the morning, and creeping onwards until near 
dusk; all the stages are regulated, and the arrival ex- 
pected as regularly as that of the diligence. When one 
has the good luck to fall in with agreeable companions, 
male or female, or both, (and, in justice to Spaniards be 
it said, no where are people more disposed to be accom- 
modating and social than they are on such occasions,) 
a journey of a hundred leagues, requiring ten to fourteen 
days, passes away pleasantly enough, and affords a large 
field for curious observation in the halts at night, amid 
the ¢ertulia gathered round the great kitchen chimney ; 
every body takes his place where he finds it, pell-meil. 
In our manners, as I believe I before said, we are down- 
right republicans. The fares are reasonable: that from 
Madrid to Valencia, for instance, in the “ Mensageria,” 
is twelve dollars, or sixty francs, bed and board included, 
the journey being performed in seven to cight days. 
Extra luggage is paid for at the rate of about eight francs 
per cwt. 


I feel an honest] shoe for something good, or observing what is going on | shops and thronged streets, disappears on considering 


the advantages to be reaped from allowing poultry to 
roam about the tables and kitchens of the numerous 
traders in this street; after which, they pass their time 








classes do pretty much the same. * The apparent improbability of such loungers in fine 


visiting,” like other townsfolk. 
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I say nothing of the “ galeras,” arriving from the 
country or departing, or loading before the gateways of 
the posadas ; it is a rus in urbe with a vengeance. 
Their matted awnings, mud-clodded wheels, and clumsy 
drags, wild-looking mules and drivers, the misanthropic 
dog posted between the wheels, and the iron pot lashed 
on behind, contrast strangely with the smart equipages 
of the fashionable, and tell loudly of bad roads, and 
plains, and uninhabited regions, requiring both food and 
kitchen to travel with, as in the caravan of Bussora, or 
that destined to transport the faithful to the shrine of the 
prophet. 

If the form of government has hitherto been despotic, 
nobody can deny the habits of the people to be altogether 
republican. Who else but a man of that sturdy way of 
thinking would attempt to set up his sign of an old boot, 
suspended by a piece of twine from a stick fixed in the 
wall, or jammed in between the wood-work of a door, 
next to some gaudy sign-board, all over gilding and paint, 
representing St. Jago, the invincible patron of Spain, 
mounted on his white horse, and looking as desperate as 
may become so great an apostle, while he makes short 
work of numberless devils and serpents, with forky 
tongues and curly tails? The number of those inde- 
pendent maestros, (tradespeople,) of all sorts, tailors, 
shoemakers, jewellers, eau de Cologne, needle, pin, 
stocking, and button venders, who take possession of 
the portales (entries) of houses, and establish themselves 
and stock in trade in the passages, is so considerable, as 

to form a floating. population in itself. This custom is 
so general, that the advertisements in the diario, setting | 
forth any object to be seen or sold in such a direction and | 
house, generally end with “the shoemaker in the entry 
will dar razon (explain matters.”) It has been more 
than once a speculation of mine how to account for the 
universal gaiety and decided turn for singing, whether 
blessed with a voice or not, which has taken possession, 
from time immemorial, of all cobblers. Whether it con- 
sist in the extreme independence which a total want of 
any thing like property gives, and the buoyancy of spirit 
consequent on having nothing to take care of, except the 
lacerated soles of their customers—whether communi- 
cated by a special virtu2 or exhalation rising from the 
earthen vessel at their feet full of half putrid water and 
old heel-taps, or by that undisputed right, which they 
largely use, to apply the strap to the persons of their 
helpmates on all occasions, so as to have established as 
an axiom, that no spouse is half so dutiful, or kept in| 
such good order, as a cobbler’s ; how so great a focus of | 
imental sunshine is brought to illuminate a damp and 
darkling passage, I have never been able satisfactorily to 
determine. 





simple as the “ cobblers,” 


a few hooks in the wall, and hang thereto their show 
shelves, which double up like a backgammon board; a 
cross-legged support beneath completes the shop. The 
owners range themselves on one side, just allowing room 
enough to pass, and ply their trade from eight in the 
morning until dusk. Their meals are cooked alongside 
their merchandise ; a little iron tripod to hold a few live 
embers, an earthen puchero fitting upon it, comprehend 
their kitchen utensils. A few beans, or garbauros, and a 
slice of lard, boiled together, give them a soup and an 
olla, reinforced with bread. ‘he more easy in their cir- 
cumstances add a salad and wine. 

The “guild” of tailors generally provide themselves 
with a folding screen, which forms a temporary enclo- 
sure, and serves, at the same time, as a counter on which 
to display second-hand clothes for sale, or the prendas 
confided to their hands for renovation. ‘The whole 
family unite for work and meals during the day, retiring 
to sleep in some aerial guardilla during the night. All 
these philosophers keep up the dignity of their calling, 
and by no means suffer themselves to be cast down in 
spirit, or brow-beaten by more opulent artists, ‘Their 
prices are generally, in the long-run, more exorbitant 
than regular tradesmen pretend to. Some of them af- 
fect foreign notions and traveled airs, placing a letrero 
or aviso to the public in the door-way, with Paris 





fashions—Tailor from Paris, in large letters. I recol- 
lect a shopless wire-twister in Rue de St. Luis, who was 
so impressed with his own importance, that he hung out 
in legible characters over the door-way, gui esta la 
fabrica de escobillas para el Egercito—(Here is the 
manufactory of pan brushes for the army !) 

There are also other branches of ambulatory industry, 
generally in the hands of old women, or good-looking 
girls, who seat themselves in a range near some thorough- 
fare, to shape and sell toothpicks, ordinarily made of 
orange or cherry wood, at four cuvartos for twenty or 
thirty. They also know all that is passing, and are very 
serviceable and obliging in their way. Certainly, there 
is no place in the world where a man may have so many 
different emissaries and scouts for so little money as he 
can at Madrid. They are all active and intelligent, and 
worthy of their hire. Besides the inhabitants of Madrid, 
who thus besiege and protit by every spare nook, there 
are auxiliaries from abroad, such as country people who 
have come with loads of corm or other productions re- 
quiring their stay. Once their business despatched, they 


puchero with them, they buy their bread and whatever 
else they choose to eat, and turn into the first unoccupied 





i Pees " 
is soon put to right. Thev fix | or occupations, full sure that they must be hard pushed 


indeed not to find an equally snug resting place wherever 
they direct their steps. The number of this singular 
tribe of migratory shopkeepers accounts for the rapidity 
with which a crowd is formed in the streets of Madrid. 
If the least novelty occur, the gaping passengers are im- 
{mediately reinforced by the tenants of all the neighbour- 
ling passages, who, having no stairs to descend, nor doors 
|to open and shut, are at your service in a trice; men 
| passing their lives in public, to whom all the vicissitudes 
of a thronged street are “tortas y pan pintads” (tarts 
}and gingerbread). Blind guitar players with their squalid 
jfamily often meet the eye in this capital, some of whom 
|sing better than could be expected from their destitute 
}appearance. ‘They perform many of their national tona- 
dillas and seguidillas agreeably enough, and sure to 
have a full audience in a moment. The first thrums of 
ithe guitar have scarcely time to echo through the neigh- 
| bourhood, before idlers (among whom may be especially 
jremarked our friends of the passage), flock around to 
jlisten, to the great annoyance of the coachmen driving 
| past, whose course is impeded by the mass. No sooner 
}do the unfortunate musicians come upon the finishing 
}couplets, and animate their voices with the hope of retri- 
| bution from so many afcionados, it must be admitted, to 
|the disgrace of the audience, that they all simultaneously 
take the hint, and drop off by half dozens at a time, the 
| passage tenantry disappearing like a flight of sparrows, 
iso that when the hat goes round, it encounters but “ thin 
air,” or the elbow of some passenger in a hurry. 
| The lower classes in Spain are passionately fond of 
music. Few are totally ignorant of drawing sounds, 
more or less uncouth, from the guitar, or the more an- 
| tique and classic vihuela, a round, plump-bodied, old- 
|fashioned, stringed instrument, emitting a sharp peevish 
‘note, and played with a sort of plectorum, the delight 
of the villagers and their bouncing partners. The guitar, 
| however, has superseded its rival in all the great towns, 
j unless some blind Orpheus yashly renews the ancient 
|feuds as he passes on his monotonous pilgrimage through 
[town and country. The busiest tradesmen brushing 
| past, and elbowing every body to arrive the sooner, 
gradually slackens his pace as he hears the thrum, thrum, 
If a violin and two or three voices com- 
A crowd 


of the guitar. 
plete the snare, his seduction is inevitable. 
gathers round the performers, praise their execution 
jliberally, but keep a wary eye on their hats—at the first 
jindication ef one being taken off, each affects an absent 


| begin to think of dining, and as they always carry their | indifferent air, and slinks away, conscious of his * bilk.” 


| The musicians do not always beg their reward in a lugu- 


|brious tone. I remember a wag coming round, (for I 


But there you will find them, seated in a} portal they find, squat down, like Arabs, in a corner pro-| never could in my best days prevent myself from push- 


current of air which would give the toothache, or a fit|tected from the wind, soon get their charcoal lit, and jing into every crowd, listening to every ballad, and, above 


of rheumatism, to any body else, enjoying themselves, 


cook their dinner. 


This over, they spread their mantas | 


all, from attending every exhibition of Punch and Judy 


with their shirt-collars open, and generally preferring) on the ground, lay hold of any stone or piece of wood | punctually,) who had recourse to another form of petition 


wearing “their hair” to any other invention. Should! 


you lodge in the same house, and have no servant, or not 


they can find, to answer for a pillow, and take their 
siesta very comfortably. An hour sees them again on 


|—* Here, sefores, for our sake, throw a few cuartos into 
|the hat, to enable us to perform a noveno of capones (fat 


wish to be at the expense of one, this merry individual] their feet, the mantas are rolled up, or thrown across the |capons) to the most holy Christ of the fragadero (the 


will not only mend your caleados, but clean them - 
you every morning, and brush your clothes into the 
bargain, for the round sum of twenty reals a month. 
He will also undertake an odd message, for a very slen- 
der increase of salary; and, as he is commonly as thin 
as a whipping-post, he goes over the ground like a grey-| 
hound, as he tells you himself ; proving eminently useful | 
from his local knowledge, as well as negociating any 
delicate business with an innate and truly diplomatic | 
tact. | 

The “ set out” of the other members of this confra-| 
ternity, so hostile to shop-rents,* though not quite so| 


| 








* But few of this nomade tribe pay for their stand, 
unless the passage be so spacious, or olfer so snug a 
niche as to admit of fixtures being placed there without 
impeding the thoroughfare. In this case some very 
small retribution is expected. ‘The occupants of the 
narrower entries are looked upon rather as benefactors 
and guardians, than otherwise. ‘The lodgers of the 
house make use of them as a suisse or porter, to receive 
their friends’ visiting cards, when out, to say “ not at 
home,” &c. &c., and many other little services, which 
are looked upon as repaid by a franc, or, at most, two a 
month. They are also considered as valuable scare- 
crows for thieves, who seldom attempt a “job” with such 
observing neighbours near thei. 





shoulder, the puchero is stuffed into the bag formed by 
one end of this blanket,* off they march to their homes 





* No Arab, Wach’abee, Kirse, or any other wanderer 
over the face of the earth, can be more indifferent about 
his resting place, than the Spanish peasant. He travels 
with his whole paraphernalia of comforts about him. 
The manta, a various coloured woollen blanket, about 
four feet wide by eight feet long, serves him as cloak and 
bed, house and home; one end is doubled and sewn up 
about a third of the whole length, forming a bag for the 
feet in cold weather on horseback, (the peasant seldom 
rides with saddle, but seated sideways on their packs, ) 
or for the head when on foot, or wherein to stow provi- 
sions, a spare shirt, a puchero, or any other little delicacy 
for the road. 


themselves up in the manta, protecting most effectually | should reasonably fall to their share. 
all the more interesting portion of their persons from the | holy houses’ 


wind or rain, while a novice would getea surfeit of both 
with the same means of defence. ‘They make another 
use of this snug wrapper, which is Arab from beginning 
to end. When occupied on business that calls them 
away from their ass, or horse, or mule, they muffle the 
head of the animal in a moment with their manta, in 
two or three folds, the rest drooping gracefully to the 


|gullet), to empty a few bottles in honour of our lady de 
la sed” (of thirst)—and sundry other irreverent allusions 
of the same kind. The humour of it brought him a 
larzer supply than any invocation of holier patrons could 
have done. Butas I also dropped a two-cuarto piece 
into the ragged crown, I could not help telling my friend 
of his claims to a stake and pitched barrel, if ever the 
holy office should again come to purify the faith. ‘wo 
or three singing confraternity have seized upon the young 
queen Isabel and her smiling dulcet mother, as theiz law- 
ful prize;—a few choice couplets adroitly interlarded 
with “Immortal Christian,’ “Innocent Isabel,” and 
“ Valiant Urbanos,” received the vivats in abundance of 
an audience determined on being patriotic, 2ratis. 

One of the most remarkable features of Madrid is the 
predominance of large convents in the best situations 





They have a peculiar knack of rolling|and best streets, often monopolising more space than 


The fronts of the 
extend themselves wide up or down the 
street, causing a dead blank, and producing a blemish in 
the general effect, destroying the symmetry of the ca/le, 
and putting one strongly in mind of those stout, selfish, 
and iil-natured gentlemen, often to be met with in a 


’ 


were so many headless horses with bandages to prevent 
further hemorrhage. It answers the end proposed most 





ground. This produces a very odd effect, as if they 





fully, viz. preventing the animal from straying. 
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who, after ascertaining that no fellow-tra- 
veller is a match for them, keep all the vlasses down, if a 
cold night, or up if a hot day, me rely because they choose 
to d pigmies 

s, however, 


yublic carriage, 
| 


o so, regardless of the entreaties of the 


about them. ‘his monotonous appearance 1 


frequently agreeably relieved by the close-shaven polls of 
some of the “fathers” appearing at the little windows of 
their cells, and condescending to Jook upon what is pass- 
It is not a little striking, after sating 
the sight with the throng of well-dressed men and wo- 


ing in the world. 


men, of showy equipages, and still more showy belles 
various 
peering down upon 
you—some fat, ruddy, and shining, others pale and sal- 
low, with strong black beards, and flashing eyes, as if in 
the act of calculating the use that you and yours should 
be turned to; 
temporalities to their advantage and that of the convent, 
all ad majorem Dei gloriam! Or, perhaps, that earnest 
look may be sent after the supple form of some passing 
nymph devouring her charms from afar ; for we know 
that holier and better men have tough work of it, even 
in the desert, and on roots and water, to resist the insti- 

gations of Satan, and triumph over the « flesh ;” what 
a must be the “ strivings” 
victory doubly glorious, comfort their inward 


within them, to raise one’s eyes and behold the 


countenances ot these “ anchorites 


how to convert a greater portion of your 


of their successors, who, 
to make 
and sinful man with all sorts of dainties, rich chocolate, 
cakes and liquors ? 

A curious observer, with the aid of a good glass, may 
tranquillise himself as to the mortifications undergone by 
the brotherhood. He will discover the existence of an 
ample dark-green bottle, of amphoric form vulgarly called 
1“ Donna Juana,” reposing on the window-stools during 
the cool of the morning and evening, to mellow and 
ripen and call forth the perfume of the supernaculum 
contained within it.* 

The “nunneries,” in point of usurping place and se- 
lecting the most frequented quarters of the town, yield in 
nothing to the male convents. ‘There are no less than 
three of them in the Calle Alcala, perched in the very 
midst of the thoroughfare to and from the Prado. The 
take care 
latticed windows towards the street, whence they may see 
without being seen, and make their remarks upon the 
ill-advised sex struggling as well as they can against the 
and dressing at the men in order 
to endanger their reputation. Any particularly devout 


« sisters” have a considerable number of 


” 
snares of the “ siglo, 


the sight of some well-made cavalier, who, on foot or 
horseback, passes under her window; for if he pleases 
her, she never fails comparing him to the portrait of her 
favorite saint, whether it be the rosy St. Anthony, or the 
more delicate and sentimental St. Luis Gonzaga ; in this 
pleasant way soothing her virgin fancy, and saving a 
soul by offering up, as she is sure to do, a morning and 
evening orison for his salvation. These celestial spouses, 
as they call themselves, are, notwithstanding, very trou- 
blesome neighbours; for they, and taeir jealous old ab- 
bess, are so chary of being seen, even when walking in 
their garden, that, not contented with running up a wall 
twenty feet high at least, and spoiling a whole street, 
they-insist on doing the same service to all the houses 


which have the misfortune to be within eye-shot of them. | 


Thus, gentlest reader, whenever you go to Madrid, and 
see whole balconies completely boxed up with sheet iron, 


opposite a long dead wall, with a few ascetic-looking| 


* Besides the “ generous stuff,” frequently the produce 
of the abbey vineyards, the brothers receive little pre- 
sents of bodily comforts from their admirers, usually fe- 
males, 
still some bosoms are to be found filled with charity to- 
wards its followers. 


are sent by the penitent or devotee, to enable the father 


to bear up under his evangelical load, and wash down) 


the delicate biscuits, supplied from the same channel. 
This precious liquor is proudly cared for ; now deepen- 
ing its rosy hue in the sun, now mellowing in the shade, 
exposed either on the sitting-stool of the cell window, or 
suspended from it. Nothing in this world, however hate- 
ful, is bereft of all sympathy ; this selfish race “ ingorda 
y crudel conaglia,” if we are to believe Ariosto, still 
counts some attachments, some proofs of gratitude, re- 
minding us of the unknown hand that scattered flowers 
on Nero’s tomb, 





A few quartillos of racy old wine| 





cypresses peeping over it, (something in the way of an lof being “ mounted ; 


— 


the bread you meet trotting 


” 


Eastern seraglio, though not half so gay,) instead of ‘through the streets, in large capazoe (panniers) made of 
opening your eyes and mouth, and wondering at it, set | | esparto, hang on each side of the horse, with the jockey 


down in your tablets that you are fringing “ holy pre-| 


cincts” not to be profaned by curious eyes. 


| pe rched between them, pulling up at the door of his cus. 


Still, as al- | tomers. ‘This expeditious mode of distribution has nothing 


most always happens, e/ diablo pierde nada (the devil disgusting or filthy about it, the panniers being very deep, 
loses nothing) ; for people are so ingenious and inventive, | almost touching ‘the ground, and prevented by a short 


when told not to do a thing, that only a few days ago I | 


detected a very nice girl squeezing her well-dressed little | gether, or impeding his march. 
head between the wall and the sheet iron, at the risk of 


stick passed under the horse’s belly from striking to. 
The contents are suff. 
ciently protected from wet and dust. The same cannot 


bruising her velvet cheek, to look with all her might into|be said in favour of the plan followed with respect to 
the forbidden garden, a purpose which she fully accom-/|the supply of butcher’s meat, also hawked about en 


plished. If they were doing any thing wrong that day, 
their only hope of concealment is in the proverbial dis- 
cretion of all spinsters under eighteen. 

Donna Rita, an elderly lady and an old acquaintance, 


who had an early hankering after the cloister, and would 


certainly have deprived the world of her many virtues, 
(among which an intimate knowledge of all her neigh- 
bours’ concerns is not the least conspicuous,) had not a 
particular friend of hers, a young lady brought up in the 


poste ; quarters of beef, or as many as six sheep, on 
sach side, are fixed by large iron hooks to the wooden 
pack-saddle, the rider disposing his own carcass as well 
as he can in the middle, his legs dangling on either 
side of the horse’s neck to help him to preserve his 
equilibrium. In this trim, he rides off with his raw 
cargo, washed by the rain or parched and saturated with 
dust, as it may happen, an object of not less admiration 
and respect to all the strolling dogs in the neighbour. 


same family, insinuated that such a step was the result | hood through which he passes; in token of both, they 


of despair of getting a husband. To prove the falsehood 


generally accompany him the length of their street with 


of this assertion, she has remained a spinster all her life ;| their noses in the air, kept from a nearer inspection by 


she has always, however, been on the best terms with 
several abbesses and sisterhoods ; they even allow her to 
enter the forbidden precincts on great feast-days—a rare 


privilege, and only conceded to a great benefactress of 


the convent, or some eminently useful and agreeable ac- 
quaintance, such as Donna Rita. Through this channel 
I have come by some curious miscellanies repecting them, 


the formidable look of the Perro de Presa, or Mallorca 
maastifl, which runs along chained to the meat-saddle, 
scowling from the corner of his blood-shot eye on his new 
acquaintance, but taking particular pains not to get his 
toes trod upon as he goes along. I have more than once 
seen a Jady’s mantle unceremoniously laid bold of by a 
leg of beef, and the owner of the former whirled round 


i. e. when the old lady is in one of her good humours—|and round, besides staining her finery. 


a circumstance by no means diurnal,—she, like most 


secret discreet characters, prefacing ull her stories with, 


Indignation is of but littleuse, the whole thing is done 


|in a sharp trot; before you cease spinning, or can get on 


«This, you know, is strictly between ourselves”’—it} your legs, if overturned, the man, and horse, and beef, 
y y y . , 


would require an experience of conventual life as great 


and mastiff, are doing probably the very same thing ina 


as my venerable friend’s, to believe the schisms and bick- | distant quarter.* 


erings, and gossiping and tattling, going forward in the 
inystic recesses of the cloister ;—a cake sent in to a sister 
by the wheel, and not scrupulously and equally divided 


This may be bad enough, but it is nothing compared 
to the second susto to which the foot-passengers in Ma- 
drid are subject. Who would not be under considerable 


among a// the recluses, even were each to receive but a| astonishment and alarm at the clatter of many iron-shod 


thimbleful ; the allowing one a chair while the rest were 
standing, or permitting the indulgence of a stool with a 
back to it, to one sister when the others were obliged to 
wait upon themselves; occasion long and desperate feuds. 
But the tenderer hearts, more headlong blood, and lively 


| imaginations of the juvenile portion of the nuns, induce 
nun has also a fair chance of warming her devotion with | 


them to quarrel and split upon subjects connected with 
more heart-stirring and pleasing reveries. They have 
each their favourite male saint—pore over his life, and 
and still more over his picture; there are luckily so many 
“holy men” of all hues and colours, and calibres, that 
each fancy meets with its desideratum. 'The gentler 
spirits, those more given to contemplation, and, per- 
chance, to too-late repinings, are divided between the 
courteous and compassionate St. Francis de Sales, or the 
more impassioned and enthusiastic St. Luis Gonzaga. 
Besides the great advantage which the latter has of being 


feet coming in a rush towards him, the cause being ab- 
solutely concealed in an atmosphere of white dust, ren- 
dered more mysterious by the frequent bang of a stick on 
some very good conductor of sound? Such sensations 
will not be diminished when, like so many worthies of 
old, emerging from a cloud, appear from twenty. to thirty 
large asses, in full gallop, observing no direct*Hine, but 
always selecting the flag-way, to the great fright and 
discomfiture of the passengers; the young and less ex- 
perienced borricos giving evident proofs of both by occa- 
sional somersets, very cleverly executed, not in the least 
impeding their speed, or bringing their persons within 
the reach of the resounding vara of the conductor. This 
despot is mounted on the most confidential and easy 
paced of the troop, seated within two or three inches of 
his tail, with a lime bag doubled under him ; he wears a 
|gacho (hat) with a high-coloured handkerchief tied be- 


by far the youngest of the saints on record, the fact of| neath it, the corners floating in the wind behind ; a vest 


, his heart being so inflamed with the celestial passion, as 
to cause flames to issue from it, to the great risk of his|sash round his waist. 


linen, (see his life,) turns the balance almost always in 
his favour. Each vestal is most jealous of her saint— 
they discuss their respective merits, and quarrel over the 
matter with the greatest earnestness and devotion. 
Death and dangers, they say, walk about the streets 


| of all large capitals, in the shapes of carriages, cabriolets, 


carts, runaway horses, beer-drays, rows, chimneys, and 
tiles falling into the streets, and breaking people’s heads 


and necks: but I flatter myself that we citizens of Ma- 
| 
Though the sun of monkery is rapidly setting, | 


drid can add two inconveniences, if not downright perils, 
to the list. In the first place, the Spaniards deserve the 
epithet of Aippodomoi,* fully as well as the Trojans; for 


| they do most things on horse-back, or mule-back, or ass- 


back. The very bread and meat you eat have the merit 





* I owe this word (Greek, I believe) to a young friend 
of mine, a student fresh from Salamanca. I have been 


all my life so busy with my wrangling cotemporaries, | 


that I think as little of dead peopie as they of me. 1 
beg to mention this, once for all, that all out-of-the-way 
quotations and allusions smelling like college, are to be 
laid at the student’s door. ‘Thank God, I have always 
held books, ushers, and purgatory, as synonymous terms, 
and equally worthy of execration. 


of coarse yellow flannel, with sleeves of the same ; a red 
His eyes peering out of their 
lime-scorched sockets, as if very anxious to leave their 
resting-place, he directs the movements of the troop, 
sometimes by the voice, but always, when he can over- 
take a loiterer, by means of a limber, long rattan, which 
he brandishes with a vigorous arm. You have but a 
moment to make all these remarks; he appears and is 
past, fading in a cloud of lime-dust, shaken from the 
sides and bags of his asses by the help of his “ garrote,” 
keeping up the same desperate pace, dodging between 
horsemen and carriages, and overturning pedestrians, if 
not on the “ look-out,”—an errand of life or death.t 





* Such close contact may appear exaggerated to an 
English reader, but when informed of the extreme nar- 
rowness of the flag-way (from one to two feet broad, and 
on a level with the pavement) all improbability ceases, 
jand, as the limbs of the animal point outwards, it is 
quite possible to entangle or overturn individuals of the 
crowd as the butcher’s messenger scours along the skirts 
of it. 

} But few carts or wheeled conveyances of any kind 
are used in the public or private establishments of Ma- 
drid; droves of mules and asses, with pack-saddles 
adapted to the kind of load they are to carry, perform 
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